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THE DAWN OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE! 


Every student of history who takes his holiday in France or 
Italy will double his pleasure and his profit if he keeps in view 
some particular historical hobby of his own. The choice in 
France is large indeed, but, if he has read Mr. Tilley’s book on 
The Dawn of the French Renaissance, he is likely to decide on 
the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as his special 
period, and the architecture and sculpture of that age as his 


special subject. In the reigns of Charles VIIJ. and Louis XII., 
with that of Louis XI. in the middle distance, there is an attrac- 
tion—personal, political and «sthetic—more arresting than in the 
obvious ostentatiousness which makes the age of Francis I, more 
generally known. This king’s wholesale, mechanical transplanta- 
tion of Italian art is not so taking as the experimental grafting 
of the exotic upon the native stock in the earlier reigns. French 
art went little further. towards fusion with Italian than at the 
death of Louis X11., in spite of such meteoric visitors as Leonardo 
and Cellini, and the settlement of craftsmen so skilful as Rosso 
and Primaticcio. For artists who had really mastered the lessons 
that Italy could give we must wait for Clouet and Goujon, and 
for architects such as Delorme and Bullant, who had studied in 
Rome itself. There are no painters or sculptors genuinely 
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French, who until quite the close of the reign can claim the place 
in art that Rabelais and Marot hold in literature. 

For such a holiday as we have suggested no better companion 
than Mr. Tilley’s book could easily be found. He has seen much 
and read more ; he is himself neither artist nor architect, nor even 
a professional art critic, and is therefore not too technical for 
the novice ; nor is it his aim to prove that all previous attributions 
of works of art have been erroneous ; he deals fairly by divergent 
theories, and yet is sportsmanlike enough to have a guess of his 
own. His book is not, indeed, confined to art ; his aim is to show 
how France, after civil and English wars had shrivelled her 
artistic and literary growth, turned to the sister Latin nation for 
fresh bracing at a moment when the Italian Renaissance was at 
its breeziest stage. . 

Mr. Tilley in his preface to The Dawn tells his readers that 
the book was due to a suggestion that his masterly work on The 
Literature of the French Renaissance would be improved by an 
introduction. On taking this in hand he realised that as a sure 
foundation for the study of the Renaissance as an organic move- 
ment, affecting the whole life and thought of the nation, its first 
manifestations must be traced alike in scholarship and literature 
and in every form of art. Former historians, he thinks, have suf- 
fered from concentrating the vision on certain fields of activity to 
the exclusion of others equally important : the scholar has identi- 
fied the Renaissance with Humanism, the historian of art has laid 
undue stress on the particular brands in which he had an interest. 
This is true enough, but so sumptuous a feast must needs leave just 
a bone or two to pick. It may be doubted whether the method of 
Mr. J. A. Symonds in devoting a separate volume to each of the 
main branches is not the wiser. Few readers can be equally 
interested in both sides of the subject, and even for them the 
section on Humanism is for the library, and that on Art for the 
travelling suit-case. After all, the community of spirit between 
the Humanist of the early Renaissance and the artist was but 
slight. Even in Italy the Mecenas was, as a rule, the only link, 
and the case of such a prince of virtuosi as Leo Battista Alberti 
was exceptional. Mr. Tilley might doubtless plead that pub- 
lishers are tiresome people, and that binders for once are coy 
about cloth and leather. 

It is probably a pity that the word Renaissance was ever 
coined, for it raises so many questions which it is difficult to 
answer with precision. And yet precision there must be, if the 
movement in Thought, Art and Letters was really a re-birth, a 
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sudden awakening rather than a continuous growth. It becomes 
necessary to register the date of the birth and to connect a name 
with the new-born babe. Here for some of us begins the trouble, 
if we cannot with Mr. Tilley, and, indeed, many before him, un- 
hesitatingly christen the infant with the name of Petrarch. ‘The 
little drawing which represents the Sorgues flowing out of a rock 
above Vaucluse, and is presumably by Petrarch’s hand, sym- 
bolises the whole movement. The stream is the Renaissance, the 
rock is Petrarch.” While admitting to the full Petrarch’s 
influence upon his age, it is not easy to feel sure that the mere 
space of time between Dante and Petrarch, in an age intellec- 
tually and artistically very active, was not sufficient to admit 
of natural development, and render unnecessary a supernatural 
birth. Interest in the ancient world, Greek or Roman, a ten- 
dency to supersede the vernacular by Latin, and a certain wide- 
ranging versatility are regarded as the distinguishing character- 
istics of the Renaissance Humanist. Dr. Moore has given 
literally chapter and verse for the width of Dante’s classical 
studies; he hesitated, as is well known, between the use of 
Latin and Italian ; his versatility was at least as great as that of 
Petrarch ; he is steeped in theology and political philosophy, in 
science and linguistics, in history and geography, in art and 
music. Even in scholarship Politian might have thought that 
there was no less wide a gap between his own Latinity and that 
of Petrarch than between Petrarch’s and that of Dante or his 
contemporary, the Milanese historian, John of Cermenate, a most 
self-conscious Latinist. In vernacular poetry Dante realised the 
gradual progress towards the dolce stil nuovo, as in art the 
development from Cimabue to Giotto. It would certainly be rash 
to deny the possibility of gradual and continuous growth from 
Giotto to Masaccio, or from the sculpture of Niccola Pisano 
through Orcagna to Ghiberti. In Italy the superimposition of 
Gothic architecture upon Latin must have given way in time 
without the aid of the Renaissance, valuable as this was, for the 
Basilica and the dome were always there. 

In France, fortunately, the problem becomes simpler and the 
solution more precise, and this owing purely to political causes. 
Wars there were little or big in Italy, yet the course of the 
Renaissance was never interrupted. Art and literature, discon- 
certed in one city, could flee into another ; there were numerous 
hospitable centres, and the humanist or artist could find a home 
in all. In the highly centralised French Monarchy any move- 
ment of the kind must almost necessarily emanate from, or be 
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absorbed by, the Court, while Paris was the one unquestioned 
capital. Here, when by invasion and civil war the Court had been 
discredited and Paris lost, the growth of art and letters was 
definitely checked ; the field was almost bare, there must be, if 
not a rinascimento at least a rifacimento; the machinery for re- 
cultivation must be imported from Italy or Burgundy. It is 
indeed of interest to speculate what would have been the natural 
course of the earlier artistic and literary activity of the Valois 
Court under Charles V. and Charles VI. The former king, his 
brother, the Duke of Berri, his son, the Duke of Orleans, were 
the most prominent figures in the group. The marriage of Orleans 
with Valentina Visconti at the very zenith of the Milanese 
dynasty’s splendour must have contributed to the exotic tastes 
of this Italianate youth, his fancy waistcoats with embroidered 
birds and animals and tinkling bells, his love for scents and 
highly-spiced dishes, his radical outlook towards the Papacy and 
clergy, rather individual than Gallican. _The Duke of Berri 
was less directly affected by Italy, but he had to the full the 
curiosity of the Renaissance. He collected manuscripts and pre- 
historic bones, miniatures, gems and sculpture, and anticipated 
Mr. Carnegie in providing churches with the new pedal organ. 
The second line of Anjou was tempted by the lure of the 
Neapolitan succession, and was directly subjected, in spite of 
ultimate failure, to the traditions of the progressive dynasty 
which under Robert and Joanna I. had linked the earliest Renais- 
sance to the culture of Frederick IJ. and Manfred. It was not 
unnatural that the first premonition of Italian invasion should 
come through Angevin Provence. René brought back with him 
from Naples in 1460 the medallist and sculptor, Laurana, a 
Dalmatian Italian, to whom is attributed the beautiful tomb in 
Istrian stone and black marble of René’s brother, Charles Count 
of Maine, in the Cathedral of le Mans. This and his other prob- 
able work, the monument of Giovanni Cossa, Seneschal of 
Provence, at Tarascon, are the first Italian tombs in France. 
Laurana and his colleague, Pietro da Milano, also made medals, 
in the style of Pisanello, for René and his family, and even for 
Louis XI., yet their work left no influence upon France. It was 
otherwise with the closely connected House of Burgundy, which 
had a brilliant and early Renaissance of its own, rather allied to 
than dependent upon that of Italy. This Franco-Flemish school 
was to prove a dangerous rival to Italy throughout Northern 
France, a proof among others that the langue d’oil was more akin 
to the Netherlands than to the lanque d’oc. 
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The questions which chiefly interest the historian in Mr. 
Tilley’s book are the degree in which the French Renaissance 
borrowed from the Italian, the direction of the national genius 
after the receipt of the loan, and its relation to the distinct, if 
allied, movement in the Burgundian Low Countries. Foreign 
influence might be purely mechanical, consisting in the importa- 
tion of scholars or artists, books or works of art, all subsisting 
side by side with, or in and out of, French scholarship or work- 
manship, but not permeating or profoundly modifying them. Or 
else it might be chemical, a fusion of the national and alien 
elements, resulting in a product distinct from either, but showing 
its origin from both. This latter was the ultimate outcome alike 
in scholarship, letters, and each of the fine arts, but at dates 
separated by long intervals, and in different proportions. 

It was inevitable that France must at all events borrow her 
scholarship from Italy, though the father of her humanistic 
studies, Gaguin, hailed from Burgundian Artois. He began his 
lectures on rhetoric in the University of Paris in 1473, and there 
found aid in his friend and pupil, Fichet, who had set up a 
printing press within the Sorbonne. By this time Italian scholar- 
ship was at its height. Its classical texts, translations from the 
Greek, vocabularies, grammars, collections of letters and elegant 
extracts must needs form the stock-in-trade of the new French 
teacher, while his method must be derived from Guarino, 
Vittorino, or Matteo Vegio. These subjects could find their place 
within the range of the old studies, grammar and rhetoric, but 
the stronghold of the Quadrivium long held out, and its pro- 
fessors confined the modernist interlopers to the after-dinner 
hours, much as monopolist college tutors at Oxford have been 
accused by professors of squeezing them into the sleepiest section 
of the day. 

The newer Latinism was, after all, a natural development, 
for French learning had never wholly neglected the classics. 
With Greek it was otherwise ; this was, as earlier in Italy, purely 
exotic. Systematic Greek teaching began only with the arrival 
of Girolamo Aleandro in 1508. Tefévre d’Etaples had indeed 
before this revolutionised the study of Aristotle, and Gourmont’s 
Greek Press had just been set up in Paris. Budé, most enter- 
prising and industrious of French scholars, had made himself, 
almost unaided, a sound Hellenist by 1504, and published his 
noble Commentary on the Pandects in the very year of Aleandro’s 
arrival. This, however, was the work of an exceptional indi- 
vidual, who stands with Gaguin in the forefront of French 
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Humanists. Aleandro by his brilliant lectures to large audiences, 
who with cries of vivat, vivat, worshipped him as one fallen from 
heaven, made Greek a common heritage. The presence of 
Erasmus from time to time in Paris, and the printing there of 
the first edition of his Morie Encomium, added fuel to the flame 
of enthusiasm. Budé in 1514 proclaimed the superiority of 
Hellenic over Latin language and literature, and Erasmus added 
his weight to the manifesto. A knowledge of Greek had become 
the touchstone of true learning, to be later stigmatised by the 
Sorbonne as the language of heresy, and now degraded by 
scientists and headmasters as the symbol of Obscurantism. 
Humanism, then, was undoubtedly borrowed from Italy, and yet 
French and Italian Humanists were distinct. The greatest of 
them were never content with the classical style for its own sake. 
They never, in fact, attained the elegance of a Politian, nor yet. 
of Erasmus, who in other respects was more akin to them. 
Language, whether Latin or Greek, was but an instrument by 
which to acquire the knowledge of antiquity, and to apply this 
to modern life, moral or religious. They thus had something in 
common with Pico della Mirandola, Landino, and Marsilio Ficino, 
but little with Filelfo, Pomponazzo, or Pietro Aretino. Strange 
to say, they lacked the lightness of touch and clarity of expression 
usually associated with the French intellect. They were one 
and all solid workers; they never cadged for patronage or pelf, 
had no silly coquetry with Paganism, never indulged in the 
vapourings of vanity, or the foul invectives of jealousy, the froth 
or the scum of Italian Humanism. Something may have been 
due to difference in position. The Italian scholar was often an 
exile or adventurer; the most celebrated of the French circle 
were settled members of society with private means or genuine 
ecclesiastical preferment. They were mainly Burgundian or 
Northern French. Lefévre was born in Picardy, Gaguin in 
Artois, both provinces then Burgundian. Gaguin was General 
of his Order, the Mathurins, and was constantly employed in the 
service of the University or the State. Budé was a Parisian of 
good position. Badius, scholar and printer, was born in Ghent 
and educated by the Brethren of Common Life ; before setting up 
his own press he had managed that. of Trechsel at Lyons, and 
acted as adviser to Jean Petit, founder of the great’ Parisian pub- 
lishing firm. The one Southerner prominent in the early 
Renaissance was Symphorien Champier, the versatile and well- 
to-do physician of Lyons. With all the purpose was education. 
They might well have taken for their motto Mawima puero 
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debetur reverentia; they would not have youth run riot in the 
classic poets ; they early had scruples on the possible dangers of 
the new learning to Christianity. Mr. Tilley rightly corrects the 
legend that Budé was a Dry-as-dust. His chief works, the Com- 
mentary on the Pandects and the De Asse have valuable digres- 
sions on social and economic problems, on foreign policy, on the 
absolute necessity for reform of the Church from the head down- 
wards. Lefévre, as is well known, passed from Aristotle to Plato 
and the Mystics, and from the classics to theology. If ever 
there was a creditable, scholarly coterie—serious, unselfish, 
methodical and purposeful—it was that of the dawn of the French 
Renaissance. 

French vernacular literature was, during the reigns of Louis 
XI., Charles VIII. and Louis XIJI., peculiarly sterile. It was 
the age of the so-called Grands-rhétoriqueurs, of whom Mr. Tilley 
writes : “The schools and cénacles which from time to time have 
played so conspicuous a part in French literature have produced, 
no doubt, much that is puerile and grotesque. But no school or 
cénacle was ever so dull or so pretentious as that school of the 
Grands-rhétoriqueurs, which for more than sixty years dominated 
French literature.” Decadence stands confessed in its abuse of 
allegory, its bombast and exaggerated emphasis, and its “ metrical 
juggling, which degraded poets to the level of acrobats.” The 
school looked back indeed to Georges Chastellain (d. 1475) as its 
master, but Chastellain had character, the power of detaching 
principles from personalities, a vigour and a gift for narrative 
which found no echo among his satellites. They did not, it is 
true, know his Chronique, which has given him high rank among 
historians. Here in one single phrase he has left his mark for 
all time; few of the hundreds in the history schools who call 
Louis XI. “the universal spider” are aware that they are trans- 
lating Chastellain. 

There are really only two outstanding literary personalities 
during the three reigns, and both were, as was Chastellain, 
attached originally to the Burgundian Court. Whatever the 
literary merit of Philippe de Commynes, it is purely individual ; 
he owes it to no school; neither the Grands-rhétoriqueurs nor the 
Renaissance touched him. Had he lived fifty years later, it is 
doubtful whether the atmosphere of the latter would have 
modified his style, and more than doubtful if it would have 
improved it. A goodly number of memoir writers of the sixteenth 
century would be required to weigh him down. Mr. Tilley com- 
pares him with Machiavelli, but there is really no basis for com- 
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parison, except that both wrote their masterpieces in the leisure 
of disgrace and unemployment. Machiavelli wrote a century and 
a half after the prime of Petrarch, while Commynes composed 
his Memoirs but four years later than the somewhat artificial date 
consigned to the dawn of the French Renaissance. Italian style 
had become so saturated with classical influence that it defies 
analysis into its natural and acquired elements. But for this it 
might be doubted if Machiavelli himself owed much to the 
Renaissance. It had supnlied him with the Latin and translated 
Greek materials for his political education, but he was no great 
scholar. Dante had made fully as great a use of his more limited 
stock of the classics, while in political speculation Marsilius was 
to the full as modern. 

The other writer who refreshes the literary aridity of the 
three reigns is Jean le Maire de Belges, a native of Bavai in 
Hainault (1472-1526). Less generally known than Commynes, 
he is a special favourite with Mr. Tilley and other modern critics, 
French and German. He had all the versatility of the Italian 
Renaissance, was poet, political pamphleteer, and historian, if 
of a peculiarly fanciful and uncritical type. He could organise a 
triumphal entry for Louis XTT., and superintend the quarrying for 
Margaret of Burgundy’s splendid Church of Brou. He was a 
friend of the sculptor Colombe and the painter Perréal; his 
enthusiasm for Italian art placed Leonardo, Perugino and Gentile 
Bellini above his fellow-countryman, Jan van Eyck. Like an 
Italian Humanist, he was seldom absent from a court, whether 
that of Margaret, Touis XITI., or Anne of Brittany. Above all, 
he is the one strong link between the last of the medivalists, 
the Crands-rhétoriqueurs and the greatest of the great new age, 
Marot, Ronsard, Rabelais. Educated by the Burgundian State- 
historian, Molinet, he was thus the intellectual grandson of 
Chastellain; on the other hand, his verse was inspired by the 
intoxication of Ttalian literature and art in its most pagan mood. 
The French modernists recognised him as their pioneer. He 
had corrected the scansion of Marot’s first poem; he was among 
the poets whom Ronsard chiefly read ; Joachim du Bellay praised 
him as the first to give lustre to the French language; again and 
again Rabelais re-echoes him. For him the Renaissance has 
brought not mere mechanical ornament, but spiritual fusion. 

Among the Arts architecture was, in France, by far the most 


important until quite modern times; sculpture and glass-painting 


were but her tirewomen. Architecture was necessarily more 
highly organised than the individualist Arts; it struck its roots 
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more deeply into the national life ; it was a growth from the soil. 
Thus it offered a stouter resistance to Italian encroachment, 
especially on its ecclesiastical side. It happened, too, that when 
scholarship was feeling its way towards a revival of antiquity, 
architecture was busy in restoring and elaborating the glories of 
its past, and in making good the destruction wrought by a century 
of foreign and civil war. At Rouen, indeed, and in districts 
solidly occupied by the English, rebuilding had begun for some 
years before the treaty of Arras (1435). At so early a date French 
architecture must be Gothic or nothing, and Gothic it was with 
a vengeance. In new construction, addition or reparation, it was 
the age of the flamboyant. The aim of architecture, in its 
strictest sense, is not to provide ornament, but to attain the 
maximum of space, sight, and sound. This had never been the 
task of Gothic, except in the large and simple Franciscan 
churches, built at a minimum cost for large congregations to 
which preaching was all important. Gothic had sacrificed space 
to give mystery and a certain indistinctness to sight and sound, 
which, it must be confessed, may be more attractive, even more 
spiritual, when not too brilliant or too blatant. The main busi- 
ness of the flamboyant was not so much construction as orna- 
mentation, the overlaying of surface-space with adornment for 
its own sake. In Rouen, Abbeville, Beauvais are magnificent 
examples of the style. Such an excess of decoration might be 
architecturally decadent, but it was and is extremely gratifying 
to the normal eye ; far from breaking with old traditions religious 
or esthetic, it gave them a fresh stimulus. After all, even among 
modern educated tourists, how many in their heart of hearts 
prefer the Duomo of Florence to the Cathedral of Milan? How 
many take the trouble to visit the group of severely Renaissance 
buildings erected by Pius IL. at Pienza, or Giuliano di San Gallo’s 
neolassic gem, Sta. Maria delle Carceri, at Prato? 

Ornament is more liable to changes of fashion, and here 
came the chance for the Renaissance, taken timidly and tenta- 
tively, but rather early. The neo-classic decoration of egg and 
tengue, the shell, the medallion, the festoon, the delicate 
arabesque begin to replace the crocket and the gargoyle. The 
column gives way to the pilaster, the realistic, floreated capital 
to Dorie and Ionic. For such ornament more unbroken surface 
was needed, and so the new fashion grew until it reached its 
zenith in Sohier’s work at Saint-Pierre of Caen (1526-1535), 
where, in Sir Reginald Blomfield’s words ; “Searcely am inch of 
space was left undecorated ; indeed, it is prickly with ornament 
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. . the work of an ornamentalist not an architect.” Never. 
theless, actual construction was hardly modified until long after 
the Renaissance had obtained a firm grip on France. Mr. Tilley 
indeed would have it that Mansard’s Church of the Visitation in 
Paris was the first example thoroughly on the lines of the classic 
Renaissance. 

It is clear that the advent of relative peace would bring more 
change in domestic than in religious building. Policy contributed 
to the actual destruction of the old strongholds. Bedford had 
ordered the demolition of the Archbishop of Rouen’s castle of 
Gaillon, and Louis XI. razed that of Chaumont. With the 
growth of absolutism the greater nobles became more and more a 
courtly aristocracy, taking its cue from the Crown, which had its 
rural centre in the Loire valley.. In town or country the wealthy 
merchant, or financial official, or great ecclesiastic would indulge 
in more ornament, air, and sunshine. Charles VII.’s financier, 
Jacques Coeur, may be regarded as the first French modern man, 
the first universal provider, the first monopolist, the prince of 
profiteers. Naturally, therefore, his house at Bruges (1443) has 
been taken as the pioneer in urban domestic comfort. But in 
this house, though Jacques Coeur himself is called a true pre- 
cursor of the Renaissance, there is no Renaissance art. The path 
te comfort does not lie through the Renaissance alone. A Gothic 
house may be entirely comfortable, though we have known a dis- 
tinguished hereditary architect condemn in no measured terms 
his father’s flamboyant fender, which stood up at one end when 
the foot was placed upon the other. Perhaps in this connection 
too much importance may be attributed to type. Modernity as 
opposed to mediwvalism is accepted as the keynote of the 
Renaissance, yet the older Venetian palaces, Gothic as they may 
be, are more essentially modern than the more classical homes 
of the Pitti, the Medici, or the Strozzi. Palladio spoke the last 
word of Renaissance architecture ; yet many Palladian houses in 
Vicenza are but new masques on old faces, and sometimes the 
old arched eyebrows show above the more fashionable horizontal 
window line. The French chateau would doubtless have grown 
into the modern country-house without Renaissance aid, as is 
proved by the description of Louis “XI.’s home at Plessis-lés- 
Tours, with its wealth of window, and its sunny galleries over the 
open cloisters. Many purely French chateaux still exist, con- 
forming outwardly to the old type, with drawbridge and fortified 
gateway, machicolations and battlements, yet giving evidence of 
a more ordered and peaceful life. The best known are Chaumont 
and Langeais, both outwardly repellent, and an excellent example 
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is Plessis-Bourré, built by Louis XI.’s favourite, Jean Bourré, 
which may be said to correspond with our Hurstmonceaux, 
though it is not, as was his master’s Plessis-lés-Tours, built of 
brick. 

Nevertheless, the process of modernisation would have taken 
longer but for the Italian wars of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 
These changed the fashion. ‘To explain this change Mr. Tilley 
gives a full account of every stage in Charles VIII.’s march to 
Naples, setting out every work of Italian art that he saw, or 
might have seen, for he confesses that the king may not have 
been so conscientious as the modern tourist, Baedeker in hand. 
Now, once more, ornament, being the more obvious, took pre- 
cedence of construction. Thus, though Charles formed a colony 
of Italian architects at Amboise, which he had begun in 1488, 
and though the chief of these, Fra Giocondo, the architect of the 
beautiful Palazzo del Consiglio at Verona, was one of the fore- 
most of his day, for long years the structure of a French chateau 
was scarcely altered. ‘The ground plan might be more sym- 
metrical, if the site permitted, greater space is given to windows, 
and the Italian practice of alternation in their shapes appears ; 
horizontal lines replace vertical; the open loggia with the gallery 
above is a more usual feature. In surface decoration progress was 
more rapid. Pilaster and entablature provide the surface for 
arabesque with all its stock of candelabra, dolphins, and birds, 
and naked children; the Italian rage for garlanded medallions 
with busts of Caesars or philosophers infected France. Some of 
these features appear in Le Verger, the home of Pierre de Rohan, 
Maréchal de Gié, the first important chateau built after the 
Neapolitan war. A much greater advance of Italian influence 
was marked by Cardinal Amboise’s magnificent chateau of 
Gaillon (1507-1512), as might be expected from one who for 
years had his eyes fixed on the Vatican. Yet, be it noted, the 
Italian traveller, Antonio de Beatis, pronounced it in 1517 to 
be not so well designed or so comfortable as Le Verger. From 
the completion of Gaillon there are but some six years to pass 
to the beginnings of Chenongeaux and Azay-le-Rideau, which 
were almost too early to be affected by Francis I.’s new Italian 
colony at Fontainebleau. An instructive comparison may be 
made between Plessis-Bourré, one of the earliest of liveable 
castles, and Azay-le-Rideau, which was and is a comfortable 
country house. Nevertheless, none of these chateaux were really 
Italian or neo-classic, though their owners, perhaps, thought 
them so. The architectural features were still French with small 
exceptions ; the ornament only, as it were, appliqué to the struc- 
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ture was genuinely Italian. Another quarter of a century must 
pass before chemical fusion was complete, resulting in a new 
product, the architecture of a French Renaissance. Even so, the 
high-pitched roof, the dormer windows, the prominent chimneys 
still survived. The French chateau is in outline quite unlike the 
great Italian villa. 

French sculpture and painting would naturally give evi- 
dence of Italian influence earlier than did architecture. 
The individual artist was more open to new ideas than the 
close corporations of master-masons, and, moreover, statuary 
and pictures, unlike churches and palaces, were portable. As long 
indeed as architecture progressed on flamboyant lines, there 
would be a demand for native sculpture, whether isolated figures 
for niches, or groups for Pietas and entombments, which were 
favourite gifts from religious guilds. For these purposes through- 
out Northern France Burgundian art, radiating from Flanders 
or Dijon, was pre-eminent, a type realistic, vigorous, instinct 
with religious feeling, and therefore popular and appropriate. 
An opening, however, for Italian art was found in the monument, 
which became the personification of family pride. It may indeed 
be classed rather with domestic than with ecclesiastical sculpture. 
The self-same magnates who would build or alter their chateaux 
and hotels on Italian lines would erect a purely Italian monu- 
ment in a wholly Gothic church or family chapel. The more 
elaborate kneeling figure was not necessarily Italian; the first, 
indeed, that which Louis XI. ordered for himself at Cléry, was 
the work of a French sculptor, but it afforded more scope for a 
new decorative fashion, and was in itself a breach with the 
tradition of a recumbent figure. The latter still held its own, 
but the slab must be raised to give it greater prominence, and 
its base more highly ornamented. Most of the great tombs which 
still exist, or of which there are records, are of those royal per- 
sonages, soldiers or statesmen who took part in the Italian wars, 
such as those of Charles VILI. and Louis XII., formerly at Saint 
Denis; of Cardinal Amboise at Rouen; Raoul de Lannoy, 
Governor of Genoa, at Folleville; and Philippe de Commynes 
at the Grands-Augustins in Paris. It is natural that this last, 
ordered for himself by a member of the Italian Committee, Envoy 
to Genoa, Florence and Venice, should be, as is the chapel which 
contains it, one of the most purely Italian works in this early 
period. 

If the work of Laurana for the House of Anjou, already men- 
tioned, be excepted, the importation of Italian sculptors began 
with Guido Mazzoni (Paganino), of Modena, whom Charles 
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VIII. employed with other Italians in his colony at Amboise, 
and whose stay in France outran the life of Louis XII. Under 
the latter came Antonio della Porta and his nephew, Luigi 
Gaggini, while the Giusti, a Florentine family, became 
naturalised, and set up a family atelier at Tours. Not only the 
sculptor but his materials were imported; Carrara marble came 
into general use. Figures were carved in Italy, especially at 
Genoa, and shipped to Marseilles. Hence came the beautiful 
monument of Raoul de Lannoy, and the figures for the large 
monument erected by Louis XII. to the two previous generations 
of the House of Orleans, Louis and Valentina Visconti, and their 
sons, Charles and Philip. Gaillon was full of work made in Italy 
as well as that sculptured on the spot. Florimond Robertet, 
Treasurer of France, was the happy possessor of a bronze David 
by Michel-Angelo, originally intended by the Republic of Venice 
for the Maréchal de Gié, but, after his disgrace, passed on to the 
statesman whose control of foreign policy was foreseen. Mean- 
while, side by side with the more or less desirable aliens was 
working a veteran French sculptor of high repute, Michel 
Colombe, probably a Breton, who became associated with the 
School of Tours. To him very doubtfully has been attributed the 
celebrated entombment of Solesmes (1494-96), where the 
elaborate scene, with its eleven figures wholly French, is flanked 
by two pilasters, with naked amorini perched upon tiers of can- 
delabra, distinctively Italian. This has become the battleground 
between two schools of critics, the nationalist regarding it as the 
climax of French development, which alien influences checked, 
and the Italianist welcoming it as the beginning of the Renais- 
sance movement. Colombe undoubtedly had a large share in the 
fine monument erected by Anne of Brittany to her father and 
mother, and executed the St. George and the Dragon from 
Gaillon, now in the Louvre. Mr. Tilley and Sir Reginald Blom- 
field are diametrically opposed as to the merits of the latter, and 
the share of Colombe in the former. As discussion would be too 
lengthy for these pages, readers of History must visit Nantes 
Cathedral and the Louvre, to judge for themselves on the talent 
of the sculptor who stands at the junction of the fresh Italian 
and the turbid Flemish streams. 

The history of French painting in this period is intricate, and 
the Exhibition of Primitives in 1904 provoked so much expert 
argument that it left puzzlement worse puzzled. Jean Fouquet, 
the one prominent artist of the reigns of Charles VII. and 
Louis XI., was scarcely touched by the Renaissance. His work 
was essentially French, though he doubtless learnt much from 
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the great Flemings, while he shows in his backgrounds an appre- 
ciation of classical and neo-classical buildings. These he had 
actually seen, for, strange to say, he had, between 1443 and 1447, 
executed a portrait of Eugenius IV. in Sta. Maria sopra Minerva. 
His mural works at Tours and Plessis-lés-Tours have disappeared, 
and the larger portraits attributed to him lack documentary 
evidence. His true greatness is seen in his miniatures, the most 
interesting of which, to historians, is that of Louis XI. presiding 
over his own Order of St. Michael. He is-said to have coloured 
the model made by Colombe for this king’s monument. After 
Charles VIII.’s invasion importation of pictures became frequent ; 
he had many sent home from Naples, which passed to Anne, 
and her second husband’s invasion of Milan added to her store. 
Florimond Robertet owned a picture by Leonardo, whom Car- 
dinal Amboise tried to secure for the decoration of the Chapel of 
Gaillon ; he had to content himself with Solario, no mean artist. 
The mechanical influence of French arf upon Italian had now 
begun to reach its climax under Francis I. 

The shadowy figure of Jean Perréal must not altogether 
vanish from our survey, for it is the source of one of the chief 
controversies on French painting. Perréal enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion, but has left no well-attested picture. On the other hand, 
there are from six to eight closely allied fine pictures, for the 
painter of which only a nickname, le maitre de Moulins, has 
been found. A bevy of paintings without an artist, and a prolific 
artist without a surviving picture, form indeed a coat-tail trailed 
before the experts. This much is known, that Perréal was, as 
also the nicknamed artist, in the service of Pierre de Beaujeu and 
his wife Anne, daughter of Louis XI. The gem of the group, 
the portrait of a young girl, is of much interest to historians, for 
it almost certainly represents their daughter Suzanne, who 
brought her huge fortune to her cousin, the Constable Bourbon, 
tempting the cupidity of Francis I.’s mother, Louise, and bring- 
ing the Constable to ruin, treason, and death upon the ramparts 
at the Sack of Rome. 

These pages are but a summary of Mr. Tilley’s valuable book. 
He has also just published a sketch of the French Renaissance 
as a whole. This means, we hope, that he means to write a 
substantial work on its artistic side, to balance his two volumes 
on its literary products. This would prove that he himself 
possesses that characteristic of the Renaissance by which he sets 
so much store, Versatility. 

E. ARMSTRONG 





NATIONALITY 


THREE writers '—all, as it chances, known to the writer of this 
article—have addressed themselves of late to the solution of a 
riddle which the Sphinx of history is propounding to our genera- 
tion. ‘“ What is a nation,” the impassive Sphinx inquires, “and 
what are the rights that belong to a nation?” 

“What is a nation?” “The product of various concurrent 
forces” —Lord Bryce cautiously replies, adducing as examples of 
such forces race, language, religion, a common literature and 
common memories—‘‘ which have given to a section or group of 
men a sense of their unity, as the conscious possessors of common 
qualities and tendencies which are in some way distinctive, 
marking off the group from others, and creating in it the feeling 
of a corporate life.” In this answer we may note the last two 
phrases, which imply, or seem to imply, that a nation is some- 
thing exclusive, something “marked off” from other similar 
things, and again that it has the “feeling” (if not, perhaps, the 
fact) of a “corporate life,’ which demands (so one may guess) 
some measure of autonomy for its expression. The implications 
of Lord Bryce’s definition seem to become explicit in that of 
Professor Muir. A nation is “a body of people who feel them- 
selves to be naturally linked together by certain affinities which 
are so strong and real for them that they can live happily 
together, are dissatisfied when disunited, and cannot tolerate 
subjection to peoples who do not share these ties.” It is obvious 
from the concluding words of this definition that Professor Muir 
assumes—apparently without doubt or examination—that a 
nation is, or should be, a State, and that it has a right (a sort 
of “natural right”) to political independence. This is a large 
assumption, and in fact a petitio principit. It is a grave question, 
needing much deliberation, whether nations, as such, ought also 
to be States; and to demand an affirmative answer in a pre- 

* Viscount Bryce, Essays and Addresses in War-time, Macmillan and Co., 
1918 (chapter vii); A. E. Zimmern, Nationality end Government, Chatto and 
Windus, 1918 (chapters ii.-iv.); Ramsay Muir, Nationalism and Internationalism, 
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liminary definition of terms is to evade the core and gist of the 
riddle that stands in debate. Mr. Zimmern’s definition makes no 
such demand. On the contrary—so far as political rights are con- 
cerned—it contains a piece of significant reticence. A nation— 
so runs Mr. Zimmern’s definition, thrice repeated in three 
different chapters—is “a body of people united by a corporate 
sentiment of peculiar intensity, intimacy, and dignity, related to 
a definite home-country.” In this definition it is the silence that 
is really suggestive. As Mr. Zimmern develops his argument, 
this silence, already suggestive, becomes very definite. A nation, 
he believes, has no necessary right to a separate and independent 
political existence. There is no divine right of the nation to 
govern itself. The rights of a nation are social rights. They 
belong to the sphere of education and literature, but not to the 
sphere of politics.. The members of a nation should be free to 
be educated in their own schools, by their own Press, in their 
own way, according to their own culture’ but politically they may 
be members of a State too broad and too wide in its membership 
to be limited to a single nation. 

In many ways, and for many reasons, it is impossible not to 
sympathise with Mr. Zimmern. History does not prove that a 
nation should be a State, or a State a nation. On the contrary, 
it shows that a single nation may be divided, and live its best 
life while it is divided, in a number of States; and, conversely, 
that a State may embrace, and embrace in contentment and 
prosperity, a number of nations. Ancient Greece is an example 
of the first possibility ; the Roman Empire in its best days, and 
the British Empire of to-day (or at any rate, one hopes, of to- 
morrow) are examples of the second. The example of ancient 
Greece is peculiarly interesting. The Greeks were, and knew 
that they were, a nation. They were, as Herodotus remarks in 
a famous passage, of one blood, one tongue, one religion (“with 
common shrines and sacrifices to the Gods”), and one culture 
(“with ways of life after the same fashion”). Plato, in a passage 
of the Laws, almost repeats Herodotus : he speaks of one stock, 
one speech, one religion, one law. We may roughly paraphrase 
Herodotus and Plato by saying that the Greeks had a common 
stock of ideas, both about the other world and about the right 
way of behaviour in this world, and a common language (in spite 
of varieties of dialect) for communicating their ideas, and that, 
on the strength of these common elements, they regarded them- 
selves as constituting a single society. But if they were one 
society, they were not, and they were resolved not to be, one 
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State. The State in which they believed, and in which they 
lived, was a city; and they had many cities, and therefore many 
States. These Greek City-States gave their members the good 
life they sought, and gave it fully and abundantly. A national 
Greek State would have been pitched on a lower key, and would 
have made a poorer music. A prophet of nationality in Greece 
who identified the nation with the State would hardly have been 
a prophet of progress. The national State would have been a 
bigger thing ; but is the Big necessarily the Good? 

The Greeks, then, did not identify the national society with 
the political State. Mr. Zimmern, who, if any man, understands 
“the Greek Commonwealth,” has good precedent for the distinc- 
tion which he seeks to draw between the nation and the State. 
To Professor Muir, a modernist, the Greeks are perhaps old- 
fashioned. His interest is in the nineteenth century; and his 
reading of the nineteenth century leads him to believe that “every 
nation has a right to freedom and unity ”’—in other words, that 
nationality is a political principle, and that nations either are or 
ought to be States. He accepts as “the culmination of modern 
history” this principle, which has been at work—not without 
rivals—for about one hundred, or at the most for four hundred, 
years (the recorded history of our race is now about seven 
thousand years old) ; and he thinks that its out-and-out acceptance 
might bring “good hope of a cessation of strife.” The same prin- 
ciple of a “divine right of nationality ” to an independent political 
expression would also appear to commend itself to Lord Bryce. 
He sees, indeed, the practical difficulties in the way of its 
application; and he occupies himself in examining those diffi- 
culties in the different areas of Europe and Asia in which they 
present themselves. Against Lord Bryce and Professor Muir 
Mr. Zimmern takes his stand with a totally different principle. 
He denies their major premiss. Nationality, he asserts, is a 
social fact—and therefore (if we may father upon him a paradox 
which he may himself reject) it is a matter for the individual. 
It is a social fact in the sense that it belongs to the area of 
education and social intercourse ; it is a matter of wearing kilts, 
or talking dialect, or keeping Saturday instead of Sunday, or 
educating your children in a traditional way. Now these things 
are all things that touch the individual in his daily life; and that 
is the sense in which this “social” nationality is really individual. 
It is not a matter of a corporate life finding corporate expression 
in a political structure controlled by the common action of all 
the corporators ; it is a matter of individual tastes and fancies— 
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which happen, it is true, to agree with those of many other 
individuals—finding free play within a State which eschews all 
interference with these manifestations of the individual's liberty. 

One’s heart warms to a brave heretic—particularly if one is 
inclined to a little gentle heresy on one’s own account. Some, 
indeed, of Mr. Zimmern’s heresies are perhaps really exaggerated 
orthodoxies ; and his adoration of the State and its “Statehood” 
(to use the vocabulary of the Round Table)—an adoration which 
is the other side of his doubts about the nation and its “nation- 
hood,” and leads him, incidentally, to throw as much doubt on 
internationalism as upon nationalism—excites heretical feelings 
in the writer of these lines. Not all of us would agree that the 
State (as Mr. Zimmern makes Aristotle say; but where did he 
say it?) is “a sovereign association, embracing and superseding 
all other associations.” But we may dismiss, in spite of all 
temptations to controversy, this reverse side of Mr. Zimmern’s 
views on nationality, and we may turn at once to some apprecia- 
tion of their obverse and obvious side. Roughly, he desires a 
moderate and non-political nationalism, manifested in the realm 
of social life and social intercourse and education, as an antidote 
to the vapid and banal cosmopolitanism which the agglomeration 
of all types in the great industrial machinery of our times is 
tending to produce. He sees two extremes and a golden mean. 
One extreme is that of denationalised, delocalised, -deracinated 
cosmopolitanism ; it is represented by the Argive greengrocer, at 
home on holiday from the U.S.A. in ancient Argos, who, being 
asked by Mr. Zimmern if he thought of marrying in his old 
country, replied: “Not on your life. I mean to marry an 
American girl. Think of the custom I shall get from my wife's 
relations.” The other extreme is that of fervent, exclusive poli- 
tical nationalism : it is represented by the Balkan prince, who, 
being promised in a dream any boon he craved, with the proviso 
that a double portion of that boon should descend on the people 
of a neighbouring nation, prayed that all his people might be 
smitten blind of one eye. Between the Argive greengrocer and 
the Balkan prince Mr. Zimmern erects a figure of animated 
moderation, which (as it were) wears trews and speaks Gaelic, 
but does not and will not care about nationalist politics, though 
it is willing to pay homage (apparently) to the Statehood of a 
great multi-national State or Commonwealth. Nationality thus 
appears “not as @ political creed for oppressed peoples, but rather 
as an eflucational creed for the diverse national groups of which 
the indvstrialised and largely migratory democracies in our large 
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modern States must be increasingly composed.” As Mr. Zim- - 
mern says in another place, it is “not a political, but an educa- 
tional conception.” 

There are thus three factors in Mr. Zimmern’s thought. The 
first is a belief in the great State or Commonwealth, such as the 
British Empire, which “embraces and supersedes all other associa- 
tions.” This belief in the great political society, not resting on 
any one nationalist basis, or on anything peculiar or particular, 
but ordered to universal ends of liberty and law—this belief, in 
spite of its elements of truth and in spite of its nobler aspects, 
seems almost to run to an adoration or proskynesis of political 
organisation that is Hellenistic rather than British. And this 
first factor is also the dominant factor; the two others are 
secondary and consequential. These two other factors are a 
grading and a classification of nationality as something in the 
sphere not of the State, but of society (belonging, as Hegel would 
say, not to der Staat, but to der biirgerliche Gesellschaft), and a 
doubt and fear—at any rate in the earlier essays in Mr. Zim- 
mern’s book ; there is a modification in the later essays—a doubt 
and a fear of international organisation that interferes untimely 
or too rudely with the sovereign State. These, then, are the 
factors of Mr. Zimmern’s philosophy; what are the causes and 
reasons of his embracing that philosophy? In the first place, he 
belongs himself to the Jewish nationality ; and that nationality 
(perhaps in this respect unlike other nationalities, and perhaps, 
therefore, not a safe basis for generalisation) has been content 
to exist in the social sphere, being a nationality of the dispersion, 
and has not claimed political expression or independence. In the 
second place, he belongs to the étatistes of the Round Table; and 
the Round Table, dealing in terms of mechanics rather than of 
biology, thinks rather of political structures and systems than of 
national groups and their growth. It is perhaps for this latter 
reason that Mr. Zimmern appears to think that Nationalism is 
a peculiar product of Europe, and that elsewhere, “‘if left to itself, 
it would slowly die of inanition”—an implication which hardly 
seems just or true when one thinks of the growth of Nationalism 
in Australia or Canada or South Africa, or, again—most striking 
of all instances—in the United States, where the war appears to 
have produced a degree of Nationalism before unknown. 

To Mr. Zimmern the State which is based on Nationalism 
is based on the particular, and not on the universal—on a par- 
ticular national temperament and point of view, and not on the 
universal principles of law and justice, of liberty and equality. 
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There is much propriety in this accusation, especially as it affects 
the German State, and the German theory of the State, of the 
last fifty years; and there is much truth in Mr. Zimmern’s para- 
dox that it was the Germans and their allies, and not Great 
Britain and her allies, who were the protagonists of Nationalism 
during the war. The Germans identified the “folk” with the 
State, and grounded the State on “folk-will” and “folk-right” 
to so dire an extent, and to such sad confusion of universal prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, that they were ultimately ready to 
condone their violation of the neutrality of Belgium on the plea 
of what one may call “folk-necessity.” It is not good that a State 
should be based peculiarly or primarily on Nationalism. But if 
Nationalism is a poor foundation, perhaps it is a necessary, or at 
any rate a very useful, mortar. It supplies a cohesion, or unity 
of sentiment, to the various members living in the shelter of a 
political structure, which goes a long way to keep that structure 
together. In the old days loyalty to a eommon monarch kept 
the State at unity; in these days—more equalitarian and more 
republican—the sentiment of a common national brotherhood 
seems to take the place ef filial devotion to a patriarchal king. 
At any rate one thing is sure—and that is that you cannot at 
present confine Nationalism, as Mr. Zimmern is eager to do, to 
the social side of life. It is easy to make dichotomies and divi- 
sions; but the penetrating and percolating waters of life ooze 
through the dams and banks of logic. ‘The State for politics; 
Nationalism only permitted in social intercourse ”—one may erect 
the warning ; but will it be obeyed? Will it be obeyed on etther 
side? Will the State refrain from interfering with social mani- 
festations of Nationalism, or social manifestations of Nationalism 
refrain themselves from spilling over (or—perhaps it is better to 
say—blazing up) into political issues? Experience—the actual 
record and digest of facts—gives a negative answer. The State 
does actually interfere with the social manifestations of 
Nationalism, such as the use of a vernacular speech in the Press 
or in schools. It has done so in Germany; it does so, according 
to the testimony of French Canadians, in the Dominion of 
Canada; and the reason for what it does is its sense of the 
increased cohesion due to the use of a single common speech in 
daily intercourse. Perhaps the State is foolish in what it does 
—you only encourage a vernacular literature when you try to 
discourage it by the use of force—but the point of importance 
for our argument is simply the fact that it actually makes the 
attempt. Vice verea, social manifestations‘of Nationalism cannot 
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but tend to issue in political aspirations and propaganda. Mr. 
Zimmern seems to expect that you may have a Gaelic League 
for the use of Erse, and never proceed to think of an Irish 
Republic. Actually you do proceed to think of an Irish Republic. 
Mr. Zimmern argues that this result only follows “when arbi- 
trary government, by repressing the spontaneous manifestations 
of nationality, lures it into political channels.” But the British 
Government has not repressed the “spontaneous manifestation ” 
of the desire to speak Erse. This instance of Ireland, it would 
seem, is somewhat adverse to Mr. Zimmern’s philosophy. In- 
deed, that philosophy becomes somewhat inconsistent with itself 
when Mr. Zimmern applies it to Ireland. He writes in one 
passage of the soul of the true Irish Nationalist as satisfied, when 
he knows that “somewhere Irish life is being lived under true 


Irish conditions”—the “somewhere” being “in the definite 
home-country”” which, it will be remembered, is part of his 
definition of nationality. But “the living of an Irish life in 
Ireland under true Irish conditions” surely means something 
political; and to nine Irishmen out of ten (outside Ulster) it 
would mean an Irish Republic. Ergo, Irish Nationalism, even 
in Mr. Zimmern’s sense of the word, ultimately issues “some- 


where” into politics. 

The theory of an exclusively “social” Nationalism is one 
which has long been familiar in that mosaic of nationalities— 
Austria-Hungary. Msr. Eisenmann, in Le Compromis, has dis- 
* cussed the various theories of the “rights of nationality” which 
a State so rich in nationalities has produced. Some writers (he 
explains) have taken pride in the multi-national character of their 
State. These writers would tell Mr. Zimmern, who sets his hope 
“not in the Nation-State, which is only a stage, and in the West 
an outworn stage . . . but in States which find room for all 
sorts and conditions of communities and nations”—they would 
tell him (or they would have told him, before the war shattered 
Austria-Hungary into fragments) that his hopes were already 
realised in Austria-Hungary. He is not likely to be comforted 
by receiving any such news. He has, as it were, an assignation 
with the British Empire in his hopes of a multi-national State ; 
and when Austria-Hungary turns up instead to keep the assigna- 
tion, he is likely to look ruefully upon her. But Austria-Hungary 
remains worthy of study. Many of her thinkers had come upon 
Mr. Zimmern’s philosophy—that nationality belongs to social 
life, and is a matter for each individual in his daily intercourse 
with other individuals; and they had pitted their philosophy 
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against the counter-philosophy of those who held that nationality 
belonged to political life, and was a matter for the corporate 
nation seeking to find political emancipation and embodiment. 
The school to which Mr. Zimmern inclines has not been vic. 
torious. Nationality has proved in Austria-Hungary that it is 
a political fact. Mr. Zimmern, like the Austro-Hungarian 
thinkers to whom he is akin, wrote before the collapse of the 
multi-national Austrian State in November, 1918. 

Yet on the whole it may be said that Mr. Zimmern administers 
shrewd thrusts to the easy-going Victorian cult of nationality (as 
embodied in Kossuth and Garibaldi) which survives in an eloquent 
simplicity in the pages of Professor Muir. He presents a point 
of view new to many of us, and presents it freshly, new smelted, 
as it were, from the ore of his-own experience. He can under- 
stand the artificial and factitious character which Nationalism 
can assume in the Balkans, where journalists can fan (and indeed 
create) nationalist passions by articles composed over the mid- 
night oil (how much literary propaganda may go to the making 
of a nation !), and where bishops may distribute rifles to guerilla 
bands for purposes which one may gently call by the name of 
national (here synonymous with that of religious) proselytisation. 
He realises the difficulties of the whole question ; but his solution 
can hardly stand. It is really impossible to draw a firm line and 
to say “Thus far and no further” to Nationalism. Nationalism 
may never reach that line, or it may overflow it; but it will not 
be greatly affected by the line.in any case. Nationalism is one of 
the fundamental human sentiments, like religion. Like other 
human sentiments (just because it is human) it may make for 
good, and it may make for evil. It may make for good, in 
developing a new aspect or facet of humanity—a new way of 
looking at life, peculiar to some single nation; it may make for 
evil, in narrowing the mind and its outlook, in intensifying 
oppositions, in dividing peoples and countries. Sometimes the 
fullness of the good it can do will only come if it attains political 
expression ; sometimes the unbinding of political Nationalism 
may only be the unbinding of Satan. Exclusive introspective 
Nationalism of the German type has been a worse scourge to 
Europe than any nomadic incursion from Central Asia. A broad 
inclusive Nationalism after the heart of Mazzini—a Nationalism 
which makes a nation ask itself, ‘What can I do for the world?” 
and then go and do it—this may well be a light to lighten 
humanity. 


The writer has dwelled long on Mr. Zimmern, and has left 
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himself little space for dealing with Lord Bryce or Professor 
Muir. Lord Bryce, writing a year ago, is chiefly concerned with 
the application of the principle of nationality to the coming 
negotiations for peace; Professor Muir, who has written three 
volumes round the theme of nationality during the war, is con- 
cerned to prove that, of four developments which a review of 
modern history suggests, the growth of the idea of nationality is 
the first, and the foundation of all the rest. Lord Bryce can see 
spots in the sun of Nationalism, and can admit that it has led 
to quasi-religious wars as terrible as the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century: Professor Muir appears to be too much 
blinded by the sun to maintain any critical poise. He can defend 
Nationalism by saying that the German interpretation of it is 
not Nationalism, but racialism—an assertion which involves a 
curious twisting of the sense of the word “race.” He can lay 
down the proposition (it is true with the qualification that it is 
“loosely” asserted) that “every nation has a right to freedom,” 
but he never explains what this freedom is, or why every nation 
has a right to it. He can write that “the principle of nationality 
... asserts that the unity of sentiment which we call the 
national spirit constitutes the only sound basis for the organisa- 
tion of the State”; but he does not tell us why this should be the 
case, and he never examines Lord Acton’s contention (which Mr. 
Zimmern more than once quotes) that the principle of nationality 
ruins the true universal character of the State. But nationality 
in Professor Muir’s hands is a Protean thing; and it is difficult 
to grip his terminology firmly. In one sentence Britain is a 
“super-nationality,” which incorporates, without weakening, four 
nationalities; in the next we are confronted with the “nation- 
hood” of the British Empire. 

As the connotation of Nationalism seems to vary in Professor 
Muir’s view, so do its connections. It is connected with war, in 
the sense that (in spite of its right to freedom) “nationhood must 
mainly determine itself by conflict” ; it is connected with peace, 
in the sense that “if the whole of Europe could once be . 
divided on national lines, there might be good hope of a cessation 
of strife.” In the volume on the Expansion of Europe it is con- 
nected with imperialism ; it is no accident, we are told, that “all 
the great colonising Powers have been unified Nation-States, and 
that imperial activities have been most vigorous when national 
sentiment has been strongest.” In the volume on National Self- 
Government Nationalism is connected with democracy: “the 


’ 


national spirit has alone made modern self-government possible ” ; 
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“the era of national unification was also the era of constitutional 
settlement—the triumph of Nationalism was the decay of revolu- 
tionism.” But this Protean and elusive spirit, though it seems 
inconsistent in its manifestations, appears in the pages of Pro- 
fessor Muir to be uniformly beneficent. Of the Satanic aspect 
which it can assume—of its dividingness; of its exclusiveness: 
of the atmosphere of a forcing-house which it can generate for 
rancours and animosities—we hear little or nothing. Yet surely 
the historian—sweeping on broad pinions over the past, and 
remembering the days of City-States, of Hellenistic monarchies, 
of the Roman Empire, of the medieval polity—must recognise 
that Nationalism is a fairly recent, perhaps a temporary, and at 
any rate a mixed force. Nationalism is not all; and patriotism 
—so far as it is based on Nationalism—is not enough. 

For Nationalism, after all, is only one of the bases on which 
men can organise their group-life. There are other and rival 
bases. There is the basis of even-handed law and equal liberty, 
which gives us the State. There is the basis of contiguity, which 
gives us the geographical region within whose bounds men buy 
and sell and meet in many other ways. There is the basis of 
common occupation, which gives us the organised guild or 
syndicat. All these bases, and all the structures built on these 
bases, are rivals with one another to-day. There is the nation, 
and there is also the State; there is the region, and there is also 
the occupation. Some men are Nationalists, and some are 
Etatistes ; some men are Regionalists, and some are Occupa- 
tionalists—or, as the name generally goes, Syndicalists. The 
interest of the hour in which we live is the struggle of these 
different conceptions. Two of them are in high fashion—two 
which are not very compatible with one another—Nationalism 
with one set of thinkers, Syndicalism with another. Nationalism 
can make its peace with the State, and, in the form of Collec- 
tivism, it can come to terms with Socialism. Syndicalism is the 
enemy of the nation, and no friend of the State. While 
Nationalism and Syndicalism fight, there may be a chance for the 
State—a State, one may hope, based on contiguity and brotherly 
neighbourliness—to come by its own. After all, it is in some 
ways better—better and easier—to love one’s neighbour than to 
love one’s kinsman or fellow-national Neighbourliness is a quiet 
virtue—quiet but deep and permeating. It is a virtue that pays. 
To get on well with one’s neighbours across the water, or across 
the ridges, means business ties and common economic interests. 
That is why the economist is enamoured of contiguity as a basis 
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of political grouping; but the political theorist may well share 
his affection. There is one great thing about neighbourliness : it 
can grow to include more and more, while Nationalism is limited 
to the given number of its nationals. For the extent of a neigh- 
bourhood, and the number of persons included in a neighbour- 
hood, depend on the communications that make the neighbour- 
hood. Steam has made neighbourhoods of vastly greater scope. 
The internal combustion engine, working in motor car and aero- 
plane, is making neighbourhoods greater still. It is along these 
lines that some of us can confidently and quietly look forward to 
a time when the whole of our planet will be one connected neigh- 
bourhood, and, one hopes, a single connected commonwealth. In 
that day Mr. Zimmern’s vision may be realised ; and Nationalism 
may become an undisturbed and undisturbing factor of social life, 
while over its head, based on the fundamental neighbourliness 
of humanity, and ordered to the common human ends of law and 
liberty, the universal State moves on its solemn task. 
ERNEST BARKER 





NOTES AND NEWS 


WirTH the present number we begin the publication of a 
tabular statement of the historical research done in English uni- 
versities by candidates for higher degrees. It has been prepared 
by members of a committee appointed by the Council of the 
Association, and notable assistance has been rendered by 
Professors Firth and Tout and Mr. Coulton, while other Pro- 
fessors of History in the various universities have kindlt 
supplied much information ; but the bulk of the work has been 
done by Miss Davis. The design was to arrange the statement 
in the alphabetical order of the universities, but it was found 
impossible to adhere to it without still further delaying the first 
instalment of the list. We hope to keep it up to date and to 
make a notice of this university research a regular feature of 
History. 

x * * * * * 

We are in this respect only following the example of the 
American Historical Review, which has for some time past been 
rendering this service to American students of history; and it is 
hoped that even to them this list will prove of some value. For 
an increasing number of American students write theses on 
English history, and it is well for them to know what work has 
been and is being done by others. It is also well to know where 
it is being done in order that graduates from abroad coming to 
Kngland to prosecute their researches may have some idea where 
to seek the guidance they require. A fortiori should English 
students know what is being done in English universities, and 
the correspondence involved in the preparation of this list has 
already led to steps being taken by university authorities to pre- 
servé and render accessible theses rewarded by degrees. The list 
might even be of use to authorities making appointments to 
historical lectureships and to editors in search of competent 
reviewers of historical works. 

* * * * * + 
A short History course was held at Kton from August 25th 
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: to September 3rd under the auspices of the Board of Education, 

and was attended by about forty masters, from practically every 
type of secondary school. It included two lectures on “Naval 
History” by Mr. H. W. Hodges, of the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth ; lectures on the “History of Agriculture” and “The 
Industrial Revolution” by Mr. Hugh de Havilland ; two lectures 
on “Imperial History” by Dr. A. P. Newton, of the University 
of London; lectures on “History Teaching” by Mr. C. H. K. 
Marten, and on the “Teaching of Civics and Economics” by 
Mr. C. H. Blakiston, both of Eton College; lectures on the 
“Teaching of Historical Geography” and on “New Points of 
View on the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries” (dealing par- 
ticularly with the American Revolution, the effect of the French 
Revolution on England, and the Crimean War) by Mr. C. Grant- 
Robertson ; a lecture on “Science and History” by Mr. F. §. 
Marvin ; and a lecture on “Gibbon’s View of Medieval History ” 
(showing the value of Freeman, Guizot, and Gibbon to the 
History teacher) by Mr. H. W. C. Davis. 





















+ * * 





* * 
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The following subjects were discussed: (1) The syllabus for 
boys from twelve to sixteen years of age; (2) advanced courses ; 
(3) the value of school historical societies (the outcome of this 

was that the Historical Association was asked to take up the ques- 

tion) ; and (4) the present first school examination of the different 

universities (several recommendations were sent to the respective 

universities). The following general resolutions were passed unani- 
mously : (1) That there should bé more collaboration between ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers with a view to a better under- 
standing of their mutual difficulties in the teaching of History ; 
(2) that the time assigned to History in each form in a secondary 
school should be not less than two full hours (120 minutes) per 
week; (3) that in the interest of the teaching of History on 
modern lines a room equipped for (i.e., containing library, lan- 
tern, maps, pictures, etc.), and specially devoted to, the purpose 
should be regarded as essential; (4) that schools should be per- 
mitted to submit a combination of subjects for an advanced course 
in accordance with the idea of a general unity; (5) that in the 
Board of Education Circular 1112, page 4, line 10, the word 
“modern” should be omitted. (N.B.—This resolution restores 

Latin as an alternative subject in a Modern Studies Advanced 
Course. ) 

The following resolution was also passed : “That this meeting 
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approves by a majority of 21 votes to 18 of the experiment of 
teachers setting and marking their own papers under the super- 


vision of an outside examiner in the First School Examination.” 
= ° * * = * 



























We are glad to notice the proposal to form a Dugdale Society 
for the publication of the MS. records of Warwickshire. The 
county is rich in such materials for local and national history, 
and the famous author of the Monasticon, the Baronagium, the 
Origines Juridicales, who was also one of the first and greatest 
of county historians, is obviously the eponymous hero for such 
a society. The lead in the movement is being taken by Mr. 
Frederick C. Wellstood, secretary and librarian to the Trustees 
of Shakespeare’s Birthplace and editor of the “Records of the 
Manor of Henley-in-Arden.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oriel College, Oxford. 


Sir,—The University of London has taken far-sighted action in 
establishing an Oriental branch of its history school, and History 
has welcomed the new departure with becoming sympathy. Very 
inadequate attention has been paid hitherto in our schools and 
colleges to the history of the Indian peoples, and the importance of 
different periods of Indian history would appear to have been judged 
in great part by the amount of material which came readily to the 
hands of the historian—a most-fallacious test. The result has been 
that the British occupation of India has bulked obtrusively to the 
exclusion of more vital historical inquiries, and the inner history of 
the vast populations of the country has been swamped by details of 
its conquest by foreigners and by the discussion of the personal 
characteristics of those conquerors. 

Such a view of the history of India has naturally proved repellent 
to students of Indian birth, whose patriotic instincts are chiefly 
concerned with the origin and extent of the civilisation which existed 
in India long before we appeared upon the scene. As Mr. 
Vincent Smith tells us in his most interesting contribution to 
your last number, these students are exceedingly numerous and 
are inspired with the keenest enthusiasm for their subject, and 
it may be hoped that many of them will be attracted by this new 
Oriental branch, and will take advantage of the assistance which it 
offers to them. 

The new regulations for the B.A. Honours Degree in History of 
the University of London show that this branch includes as one of 
its subjects the history of India prior to 1500 a.p., and lays stress 
upon the history of political ideas in the East and of institutions of 
Indian origin. For the investigation of such subjects as these, many 
workers, British and Indian, have accumulated within recent years 
a mass of material, and a great field for research has thus been 
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opened out. ‘The university offers every encouragement and oppor- 
tunity to those who go to labour in it. 

It is essential, however, that a new departure of so great import- 
ance in the study of history should be based upon the soundest of 
scientific foundations, and there have not been wanting signs that 
young historians in India have need of discipline if they are to attain 
suecess in the great task which lies before them. In this connection 
Mr. Rushbrooke Williams has done work of special value recently 
at Allahabad, his lectures on the handling of historical material, 
which were reviewed in your columns in April last, having given 
opportune and weighty guidance to many. 

Mr. Vincent Smith has also pointed out with much lucidity the 
grave errors into which other Indian historical students are being 
led by partisanship or timidity, and the caricatures of the truth 
which are thus inevitably produced. He has, however, somewhat 
impaired the value of his criticisms by giving a kind word to at 
least one Indian author who offends continuously in this respect. 
The admirable work that is being done by so many students of 
history suggests that a higher standard of criticism might well be 
applied to their productions, while the exercise of more severe 
discrimination by such an authority would undoubtedly have a 
salutary effect. It will be for the Oriental branch of the London 
School of History, however, to encourage the virtuous student and 
retrieve the wanderers, and for such a task it is well equipped. Its 
eareer will be followed with cordial wishes for its success by all who 
are interested in the study of the real history of India 

. P. C. Lyon. 


Siz,—Some of us have had experience in the teaching of world- 
history on the lines we venture to suggest below, and we would like 
to express our satisfaction at the prominence which is being given to 
the subject. At the same time, we do not altogether agree with 
the proposals for the School Certificate Examination of London 
University, put forward by Professor Graham Wallas. These, we 
gather, were for a course of ‘‘ recent world-history ’’ covering the 
four years of school-life which culminate in the Matriculation exam- 
ination of the London University, or equivalent examination, which 
is taken normally at the age of sixteen. 

We feel that a course of four years on so wide a basis would tend 
to encourage vague generalisation, without giving enough opportunity 
for training in detailed and scholarly work, and we think that the 
last two years before the examination should be left clear for the 
requirements of the syllabus, and that the pupils should then be 
studying a period for which they can do a large part of the reading 
for themselves in easily accessible books, in order that they may 
acquire a real taste for the subject, the power to continue their 
own reading. The ‘‘ recent world history’’ in Professor Wallas’s 
scheme is too difficult, and the reading required too much and too 
recondite for this examination, although we think it admirable for the 
smaller numbers of an advanced course, 

On the other hand, we feel the need for a general preparation 
for the more detailed history, which a two years’ course of general 
world-history, in the middle school, would give. We believe from 
our own experience that the study has widened our pupils’ horizons, 
No. 15—vow. tv. M 
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awakened their sympathies, and quickened their interest, but we 
consider that much of the value of this period of training would be 
lost were we to use it as preparation for any outside examination. 
We would confine ‘‘ world history ’’’ to the consideration of those 
forces that have moulded the Europe of to-day. We do not recom- 
mend its teaching in order to propagate internationalism, for we 
deprecate the use of history lessons for propaganda of any sort or 
kind, national or international, but we submit that English history 
would gain in perspective against a background of the history of 
Western civilisation. 

For most schools this two years’ study will have to come within 
the limits of a five years’ course—i.e., from the entrance of the 
elementary scholar at eleven to her qualifying examination at sixteen. 
Experience has shown that it can be worked in the first and second 
years or in the second and third. The second alternative seems 
to us to be preferable, and we therefore append the following scheme, 
in the hope that it will serve as a basis for discussion. 

First Year. A fairly wide period of early English history, studied 
mainly from the social standpoint—e.g., B.c. 55-a.p. 1485. 

Second Year. Empires of the Ancient World—e.g., Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Crete, Greece, Roman Republic. 

Third Year. Roman Empire to the end of the Wars of Religion, 
laying stress on the great movements. 


Fourth Year. British history, 1485-1689 { Stress being laid on 


Fifth Year, sy "1080-19 | development. 


Some of us feel that the Matriculation year, which is stil] in 
many cases the pupil’s last at school, should be given up primarily 
to the study of modern European history—in which case we would 
arrange for the work of the fourth year to reach 1789, and spend 
the last year of the five years’ course in studying English and 
European history from 1789, for the examination. 


M. A. BurGess (Raine’s Central Foundation School, Stepney) ; 

P. C. Cuattoner (Grey Coat Hospital, Westminster) ; 

D. CueTHaM-Strope (Fulham County Secondary School for Girls); 
P. Woopuam-Smirx (Maria Grey Training College) ; 

K. Worsnop (Grey Coat Hospital, Westminster). 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


X].—Tue EcciesiaAsticaL Poticy or CONSTANTINE AND THAT OF 
DiocneTiANn.? 


Tue policy of the earlier Emperors with regard to Christianity 
has lately been dealt with by many competent critics. Though we 
cannot say that a complete consensus has been reached, it may 
perhaps be regarded as fairly certain that the earliest persecutions 
were carried on by means of magisterial power (coercitio) without any 
special edict; that the persecutions were generally local and spas- 
modic, at least till the time of Decius (the first definite anti-Christian 
legislation dating from 350, though there may have been a compre- 
hensive edict earlier); and that in many cases, even where efforts 
were being made to put down the Christian religion generally, a 
good many loopholes were allowed by magistrates so as to facilitate 
escape. The attempt to extirpate Christianity root and branch 
undertaken by Diocletian was rapidly, one might say paradoxically, 
followed by the adoption of Christianity as an authorised, and soon 
after as the only, State religion by Constantine and his colleagues. 

This curious reversal of policy, as it might seem, on the part of 
Constantine has puzzled students of the Empire, as in almost all 
the changes in the political system Constantine appears as the 
continuator of his great predecessor’s work.2 But the paradox 
vanishes, and Constantine is seen to be developing rather than 
reversing the policy of Diocletian if we follow up the suggestions 
given in an interesting article by M. Babut in the Revue Historique 
for November, 1916. In this article stress is laid on the military 
side of the problem and also on the policy of claiming religious 
reverence as due to the Emperor and all imperial symbols. Diocletian 
and Constantine alike saw in Christianity a threat to military effici- 


! Most of this paper formed part of one read to the Bristol Branch of the 
Historical Association, January 18th, 1918, entitled “The Early Persecutions of 
the Christians in the Light of Recent Research.”’ 

Those who wish to pursue this subject further will find abundant material in 
the authorities cited in the article by M. E. Ch. Babut: “L’adoration des 

et les origines de la persécution de Dioclétien,”’ Revue historique, 
Nov.—Dec., 1916. A good many books contain a description of the adoratio (see 
especially the art. Adoratio in the Dictionnaire des Antiquités of Daremberg and 
Saglio). The Acta preserved by the Church historians should be studied in 
the light of Diocletian and Constantine's policy. Harnack’s Flos Mulitie 
Christiane affords much information. For discussions of the Edicts of Persecu- 
tion and of Toleration, the appendices to the works of Boissier and of Bacci 
Venuti are illuminating. The point on which M. Babut insists, and which a 
study of his authorities tends to confirm, is that a strong link between the anti- 
Christian the pro-Christian policy of the two Emperors is to be found in 
their common regard for the imperial adoratio. 

* See Appendices to Vol. I. of Prof. Bury's edition of Gibbon. 
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ency and Imperial divinity. It was in the means employed to secure 
their ends rather than in the ends themselves that any difference 
between the two is manifest. 

The imperial claim to divine dignity does not, of course, originate 
with Diocletian. We have altars to ‘‘ Rome and Augustus’’ from 
early times in all parts of the Empire, but the idea of the State and 
of its visible head seem at first to be closely blended together. We 
van scarcely say that we have the worship of a mortal man. The 
madness of Caligula and the cosmopolitanism of Hadrian may have 
made each present his divine character in an exceptional way. But 
in Diocletian’s time the mere civic respect for the Emperor in 
connection with the City seems to have been dying out. The adoratio 
which he demanded, and which was paid even to his Christian 
successors, was of a more exacting kind. This particularly affected 
the army. 

Now there is no doubt that Christians were to be found in the 
armies of the early Emperors.- The testimony of the Fathers to 
this effect, though not uniform, puts the fact beyond question.’ 
Since any form of oath submitted to the soldiers must have been 
against the Christian conscience, we may suppose that the higher 
military officials were not unwilling to arrange the occasions of 
religious ceremonial so that the non-performance of a small rite on 
the part of any officer might pass unobserved. And there does not 
seem to have been any necessity felt for putting a test to the common 
soldier. 

But Diocletian’s new arrangements and principles made a differ- 
ence. \M. Babut thinks that there were already signs of serious 
resistance in the armies. There is, perhaps, not sufficient evidence 
to make us feel sure on this point. In some of the Acta we have 
soldiers declarmg that their Christianity is inconsistent with service 
in the army, and accordingly giving themselves up to martyrdom. 
Thus Eusebius ‘ tells of a certain Marinus, of Caesarea in Palestine, 
who, during the religious peace which followed thé persecution of 
Decius, was about to be promoted to the dignity of centurion when 
objection was made that he was unable to perform sacrifice to the 
Emperor. Marinus consulted the bishop of the town, who laid before 
him the choice of the Gospel or the Sword. The soldier chose the 
Gospel; the Judge, though unwilling, was obliged to condemn, and 
Marinus was beheaded without delay. Again, we have in Ruinart’s 
Acta Sincera two stories of soldier martyrs in Africa dating from 
within ten years of Diocletian's first edict of persecution. A youth 
of Teveste, Maximilianus by name, being presented by his father 
as a military recruit, violently objected, saying: ‘‘ 1 am a Christian; 
I cannot serve.’’ And a certain centurion, Marcellus, having thrown 
away his military belt and arms, and abjured his profession, was 
sentenced to death by the magistrate at Tingis. Lest anyone should 
wish to draw too close an analogy between these martyrs and the 
‘conscientious objectors ’’ of our own day, it should be remarked 
that the former seem to have had no objection to fighting in itself, 
but that to them soldiering seemed part and parcel of an idolatrous 
system. Eusebius also tells how,’ about that time, a lustration and 


3 On Christians in the armies there is a good deal of evidence collected by 
Harnack in his treatise: Flos Militic Christiane. 


4H.E., VII., 1b. 5 H.H., VIII., 4. 
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review of one of the armies was held, in consequence of which many 
soldiers became civilians. He adds that as yet very few suffered 
death for desertion of the colours. 

Now to Diocletian, contemplating at the same time the restoration 
of the military prestige of the Empire, to which any deficiency of 
man power would be fatal, and the assertion by unmistakable 
symbols of the divine authority of the Emperors, the spectacle of 
recalcitrant Christian soldiers must have been al: arming and likely 
to suggest a war to the knife against the whole ecclesi: astical system. 
True, historians generally represent Diocletian as being led to perse- 
eute by the influence of his colleague Galerius, but the tendency of 
Christian writers to represent the good emperors as favourable to 
their cause, and the bad ones as hostile, is well known. In any 
case, the incompatibility of his political schemes with the indepen- 
dence of the Christians may have made the proposals of Galerius 
less unacceptable. 

The bearing of Diocletian’s edict on Emperor-worship is shown 
in the story of Procopius, a martyr of Palestine, who on being told 
to sacrifice to the four Emperors (i.¢., in the new system, the two 
Augusti and two Caesares) quoted the not irrelevant line of Homer: 

‘It is not good to have many heads: let one head rule.’’® After- 
wards, when Licinius, after his temporary agreement with Constan- 
tine in favour of the Christians, revived the persecution, he began 
with the army.’ 

It may be noticed that similar motives in the policy of Diocletian 
and of Constantine seemed to underlie the last edicts of persecution 
and the first of toleration. One finds that the dislike ‘and dread with 
which the early Christians were sometimes regarded by magistrates 
and mobs alike were twofold: there was a fear lest abandonment 
of old rites and ways might loosen the cords of moral and social 
obligation, and the more superstitious foreboding lest the old gods 
might take vengeance on the neglect of their observances and dues, 
or, as the idea might present itself to philosophic minds, lest the 
Universal Deity, acknowledged in a partial way by all worshippers, 
whatever their nation or creed, might cease to be invoked at all, to 
the detriment of the human race in general. Some ideas of this 
kind appear in what seems to have been the original form of the 
Ediet of Milan® (issued by Constantine and Licinius in 312). The 
Emperors had been considering 9 ‘““how we may grant to the 
Christians, and to all, the free choice to follow that mode of worship 
which they may wish, that whatsoever divinity end celestial power 
may exist may be propitious to us and to all that live under our 
government . . . that each may have the privilege to select and 
to worship whatever divinity he pleases.’ This remarkably tolerant 
profession was, of course, not permanently maintained. Before long, 
Constantine was legislating with a special view to the interests of 
the Christians, yet no wholesale abolition of pagan ritual was 
attempted, and for some time pagan symbols still appear on coins, 
and pagan institutions continue to exist. 

So far, then, as general piety and attention to religious rites are 


6 Kuseb. Martyrs of Palestine, Cap. 1. 7? Euseb. H.E., X., 8. 

§ For a discussion of the Edict, see infer alia Roiasier : La fin du paganisme , 
Chap. If., a Bacci Venuti: Dalla grande persecuzione alla vittoria del 
eristianismo, . Appendice, 

9 Kuseb. HE . Cruden’s translation, X., 5. 
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the desiderata, Diocletian and Constantine may not have been far 
apart in motive. To return to the army and the adoratio of the 
Emperor, Constantine evidently cared at least as much as Diocletian 
about the sacred character of the Emperor and all pertaining to him. 
No one can doubt this who reads of the ceremony of adoratio main- 
tained afterwards in the Byzantine Court, or the strange description, 
given by Eusebius and his continuator Socrates, of the humble obeis- 
ance paid to the dead Emperor in his golden coffin until the arrival 
of the heir. Also, Constantine probably cared even more than 
Diocletian for the new organisation and continual upkeep o! the 
army. He was, however, more fortunate than his predecessor in 
devising a means by which the loyalty of the soldiers to their leader 
and their reverence to the institutions and symbols of their religion 
might find a centre in himself under his rule. We may call it 
astuteness or genius or inspiration; in any case, the adoption of the 
Labarum with the sacred sign, seen, as he said, in the sky, made a 
fundamental difference in the situation. Henceforth, in saluting and 
adoring the standards of the army, the soldiers were doing reverence 
to the most sacred sign of the Christian religion, and in prostrating 
themselves before the Emperor they were acknowledging an authority 
which had received divine approval. 

This does not, of course, imply that the religion of Constantine 
was that of an indifferent time-server. He doubtless held that 
Christianity was a truer and better religion than that of his fore- 
fathers. He probably believed in his own mission to raise it to 
universal sway. But such sincerity may have left scope for much 
ingenuity in the adaptation of means to ends. 

Thus he changed permanently the tone of the Church towards 
the Empire. Adoratio was no longer stigmatised as idolatrous. 
There seemed no blasphemy in the oath taken: ‘‘ By God and 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and by the Majesty of the Emperor 
which, after God, is to be loved and worshipped (colenda) by all 
mankind.’’ In the Council of Arles in 314 deserters from the army 
incurred ecclesiastical penalties. 

It would seem, then, that so far as the persecutions of the 
Christians were prompted by rational considerations rather than by 
superstition and spite, the end at which they aimed was obtained 
by means of a very different character. The military and ceremoni- 
ous autocracy which was the object of Diocletian, and which, for 
a short time only, he thought to achieve by persecution, was estab- 
lished by Constantine by another method, the potent one of patron- 
age. ALICE GARDNER. 











REVIEWS. 


The Logic of History. By C. G. Crump. (Helps for Students of 
History, No. 6.) 8vo. Pp. 63. 1919. S.P.C.K. 8d. 


Tue reflections of an expert in any department of knowledge 
on the logical character of the methods employed in his field of 
research and on its relation to other fields of investigation should 
be of interest, not only to other workers in the same field, but to 
all who are interested in the history of science and scientific methods 
generally. If only for this reason, Mr. Crump’s Logic of History 
will not only be, what it was primarily intended to be, a “‘ help for 
students of history,’’ but also of interest to students of the develop- 
ment of science and scientific methods as part of the history of 
civilisation. Let it be said at once that Mr. Crump’s unpretentious 
little book contains an able summary of the main considerations 
relating to the character of historical study, its main divisions, the 
nature of its data, the broad principles to be observed in estimating 
historical testimony, and the points to be aimed at in presenting the 
results of historical inquiry. The brevity of the book certainly has 
its qualities. Unfortunately, it also has its defects. It may well 
be that the apparent faults dealt with in what follows here are due 
mainly to the limitations of space to which Mr. Crump had to 
submit. In any case, the following comments are made in a very 
friendly spirit. 

Mr. Crump claims for history a place among the sciences. What 
he says in support of his contention is true enough, but itis not the 
whole truth—indeed, the most important considerations appear to 
have been overlooked. After all, what’s in a name? ‘“‘ Science ”’ 
is only the Latin for knowledge, and, as Freeman has pointed out, 
it is not so long since in Oxford, and not in Oxford only, the term 
“science ’’ was applied chiefly to the study of man’s moral faculty 
—such a study as one may find in the sermons of Bishop Butler. 
On the other hand, one need only look at the scheme of sciences 
drawn up by Bacon (not to go back so far as Aristotle) to 
find that what are now called ‘‘sciences’’ were once called 
“ histories.’’ The historian, the student of change par ezcellence, 
should attach little importance to titles and courtesies. The really 
important problem is to determine the actual character of the study 
now called history and to compare it with the actual character of 
those other branches of knowledge now and here usually called 
“sciences ’’ (in a rather narrower sense than that associated with 
the term on the Continent). On this point, however, Mr. Crump 
does not afford sufficient help. Mr. Crump appears to find some 
satisfaction (may it be called Schadenfreude ?) in the fact that even 
science makes no claim to absolute certainty. But the spirit of 
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mild scepticism that has invaded the bosoms of modest workers in 
all fields of research offers a very frail basis for the assimilation of 
history and science. In fact, the considerations on which scientific 
scepticism rests, also the problem of free-will to which Mr. Crump 
refers, do not really concern science or history. Like all questions 
which affect knowledge in general, as distinguished from the special 
problems of history and the several sciences, they belong to that 
limbo of residual problems generally known as philosophy. Again, 
historians are quite right in insisting that history can be as “‘ scien- 
tific ’’ as science. What is meant is that impartiality, sagacity, and 
scrupulous regard for evidence pro and con. characterise the good 
historian as well as the good scientist. It may be admitted that 
the historian is exposed to special temptations—his very patriotism 
may blind him to the truth. Still, generally speaking, there is as 
much scope for ‘‘ the scientific frame of mind ’’ in history as in 
science. The good historian, in other words, is very like the good 
scientist. But this does not make history like science—which is the 
real question at issue. 

Now there are certain important respects in which history is 
unlike science. History is primarily concerned with the fortunes 
of politically organised man. Hence the current conception of 
history as past politics. Only the infant science of sociology has 
anything like the same subject-matter, and its treatment of the 
subject is on quite different lines from that of history, as will soon 
become clear. Again, history (it seems almost tautological to say 
so) is obviously chronological in essence. Its primary aim is to 
ascertain an actual sequence of human events and to determine 
their place in a definite chronological scheme. Science is only 
interested in the laws of certain recurrent sequences. In this respect 
history is more like biography than like science—indeed history may 
be described as biography writ large; it is social or political bio- 
graphy. Lastly, and most important of all, history is concerned 
with the particular and the concrete, while science is only con- 
cerned with the relatively general and abstract. True, even science 
can only deal with particular facts of observation and experiment 
—the chemist can only handle particular samples of whatever 
elements he is studying, the physiologist can only operate on per- 
ticular animals. But to the scientist these particular or individual 
objects are only ‘‘ specimens ’’ or ‘‘ samples ’’—that is to say, they 
are treated by him as illustrations of the general types or abstract 
laws in which he is chiefly interested. The converse is the case 
with the historian: he is primarily interested in the particular social 
group or institution qua particular, and he invokes the general 
laws of human nature only as a means to the better understanding 
of the particular events which he is investigating. Hence one of 
the familiar differences between science and history. Science can 
anticipate the future to some extent by applying established laws to 
new conditions. But history (as Mr. Trevelyan has only recently 
reminded us again) ‘‘ cannot prophesy the future '’; the historian, 
immersed in particulars, can only base conjectures on analogies— 
and analogy alone is an untrustworthy guide. In respect of its 
interest in the particular and the concrete, history is more akin to 
art than to science. And Mr. Crump has expressed this truth very 
aptly when stating that the best test of our understanding a par- 
ticular set of historical facts consists in our ability to construct 
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drama corresponding to these facts. ‘‘ If we can construct such 
a drama, we may say that we understand them; if we cannot, we 
do not ’’ (p. 52). 

These obvious differences between history and science would prob- 
ably be acknowledged quite readily were it not for the unfortunate 
tendency to suppose that when history is said to be different from 
science it must also in some way be inferior to it. But that is not 
what is here suggested. The important thing is to realise their 
relation to one another. It may do no harm to call history a 
science. But a common name does not obliterate differences, nor 
does a difference of names obliterate resemblances. 

Mr. Crump lays some stress on the ‘‘ inverse’’ character of 
historical study. History, he says, is an ‘‘ inverse science.’’ The 
description is neither a familiar nor a happy one. Apparently Mr. 
Crump means that history employs the ‘‘ inverse ’’ method. That, 
at all events, is what his illustration suggests. Generally speaking, 
a method of reasoning or of reckoning is said to be ‘‘ direct ’’ when 
it proceeds from conditions to consequences or results, and ‘‘ inverse ’’ 
when it proceeds from consequences or results to their conditions or 
factors. Now every science employs the “ inverse ’’’ method—not 
only do the inductive sciences do so, but even pure mathematics 
does so, as Mr. Crump’s illustration shows. If so, what purpose 
can be served in calling history, or even a so-called science, an 
“inverse science’’? Possibly Mr. Crump had something further 
in view. He may have been thinking of the alleged absence of direct 
observation in historical study, as compared with the physical 
sciences. The dependence on documents and their interpretation is 
sometimes said to make the method of history “ indirect.’’ But 
history is not altogether robbed of the aid of direct observation. On 
the other hand, most of the sciences have to rely to some extent 
on written records, and astronomy does so to a very considerable 
extent. So that even this feature would hardly justify the descrip- 
tion of history as an ‘‘ inverse science.”’ 

Mr. Crump refers several times to the comparative method to 
which he rightly attaches considerable importance in the study of 
history. But he does not explain it, and it is not always clear 
whether he is using the term in the loose sense in which it is com- 
monly employed, or in the only correct sense in which it can be 
described as a special method of investigation. In a loose way the 
comparative method is said to be employed whenever comparisons 
are made. It was in this vague sense of the term that comparative 
anatomy was said to employ the comparative method already at 
a time when that science consisted of little more than an odd assort- 
ment of comparisons made between the organs of different kinds 
of animals. Comparison, however, is not a special method, but 
& mere preliminary to every special method and even want of 
method. The comparative method proper only begins when com- 
parisons lead to an hypothesis in explanation of the way in which 
an animal, or an animal organ, or a social institution, has developed 
into its present form. Where there is no explanation there is no 
comparative method, and the making of comparisons is no explana- 
tion. It was only when, thanks chiefly to the labours of Darwin. 
the theory of evolution gained general acceptance among zoologists 
that comparative anatomy really employed the comparative method. 
And it is under the influence of the same sort of evolutionary ideas 
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that the comparative method is used in order to explain the develop. 
ment of social customs and institutions. A. Wor. 


Blessed Giles of Assisi. By Watter W. Seton. (Brit. Soc. of 
Franciscan Studies, Vol. VIIT.) Pp. vii+94. 1918. 


Dr. Seton is adding rapidly—perhaps too rapidly—to his list of 
contributions to Franciscan literature. The present volume—an 
edition from a Bodleian MS. of the short life of Giles of Assisi, 
generally attributed to Brother Leo—shows some signs of haste. 
The index is so inadequate that, save for a few entries, one would 
be inclined to think that the editor, after indexing the introduction, 
forgot to index the text. The list of known MSS. containing the 
short life is incomplete; the Prague MS. described in the Opuscules 
de critique historique should be added. A question which one might 
naturally expect an editor to discuss is the relation between the life 
and the ‘‘ Golden Sayings ’’ of Brother Giles. The short life and 
the shorter versions of the ‘‘ Goldén Sayings ’’ do not overlap. This 
avoidance of repetition must be deliberate, and suggests that the 
two treatises are parts of one work, or that one is supplementary to 
the other. This view is strengthened by the close connection 
between the short life of Giles and the shortest version of the 
** Golden Sayings ’’ which exists in most of the MSS. The compila- 
tion of this version of the ‘‘Golden Sayings’’ is also generally 
attributed to Brother Leo. 

Dr. Seton makes out a strong but not conclusive case in favour 
of the short life being nearer to the original than the longer life 
printed in the Chron. XXIV. Generalium; but after giving evidence 
of interpolations in the longer life he admits that it contains ‘‘a 
considerable residuum which it has been impossible so far to trace 
to any particular source,’’ and it may be remarked that some of the 
best passages which he quotes in his interesting introduction on the 
life of Giles are derived from this residuum. If the longer life has 
suffered from interpolations, an equally strong case might be made 
out to show that the short life has suffered from omissions. It is 
going too far to say that ‘‘the whole trend of the growth of Fran- 
ciscan documents or materials is on the lines of accretion rather 
than of abstraction.’’ It is quite certain, for instance, that the short 
version of the Speculum Perfectionis which Father Lemmens main- 
tained to be the earlier version is an abbreviated abstract, and not 
always an intelligent abstract. 

The text is carefully and accurately edited. A few more of the 
more important variants from Father Lemmens’s edition from the 
St. Isidore MS. might have been given with advantage ; e.g. on p. 54 
oratione for oblatione. Lower down on the same page the omission 
of the passage ‘‘ gauisus est—Egidius’’’ in the St. Isidore MS. is 
clearly a scribal error due to ‘‘ homoioteleuton ’’; in both these, as 
in most other, cases the Bodleian MS. agrees with the Sienna MS. 
The translation—a welcome innovation in the Franciscan Society's 
series—is well done, but might in a few passages have gained by 
being more literal. On p. 60 the force of “‘nam’’ has been missed; 
it merely introduces a definite instance of a general statement. The 
meaning of ‘‘ ego deuasto’’ (p. 84) remains obscure. It may refer 
to Giles’ constant fear of ‘‘ wasting ’’ the treasure which God had 
entrusted to him. 
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The Franciscan ideal embraced both the active and the contem- 
plative life, and Giles lived each in turn intensely. His defence of 
the contemplative life may be quoted: ‘‘God alone, who created 
the soul, is the soul’s friend and not another.’’ ‘‘ He who does good 
to his own soul does good likewise unto the souls of his friends.’’ 

A. G. Littte. 


Municipal Records. By F. J. C. Hearnsnaw (Helps for 
Students of History. Edited by C. Jounson, M.A., and J. P. 
Whitney, D.C.1.. No. 2). 46 pp. 1918. S.P.C.K. 6d. 


Liverpool Town Books: Proceedings of Assemblies, Common 
Councils, Portmoot Courts, etc., 1550-1862. Vol. I. 1550-71. 
Edited for the Corporation of the City of Liverpool by J. A. 
TwemMLow. xxvi+719 pp. 1918. Liverpool: The University 
Press. £1 11s. 6d. 


Or all intellectual hobbies, perhaps the most congenial to the 
English conservative and realistic temperament is the study of local 
history. The want of accessible materials, the need of training and 
guidance, and, above all, the lack of constructive ideas have tended 
to restrict the study within narrow limits and to exclude large classes 
from the pursuit of it. The more adequate teaching of history, and 
especially of social, institutional and economic history, in tutorial 
elasses has recently been doing a great deal to remove the last of 
these restrictions, and the editing and calendaring of national and 
municipal archives have been making them more accessible to 
students of all classes in the better equipped public reference 
libraries. The time was therefore most opportune for this admirable 
little series of handbooks. Prof. Hearnshaw furnishes a most lucid 
and attractive introduction to the chief sources of material, and 
adds some stimulating remarks on the uses of local history. I 
should like to make a plea for the fuller recognition of the value 
of early local newspapers and periodicals, and of the collections of 
manuscripts, diaries, cuttings, etc., not infrequently found in the 
public libraries of our modern industrial towns, and affording excel- 
lent material for the local researcher. 

In Mr. J. A. Twemlow’s edition of the ‘‘ Liverpool Town Books ’”’ 
the Lancashire student of Prof. Hearnshaw’s manual will find a 
mine laid open to his research and all the aids of specialised scholar- 
ship placed at his disposal. The city and the university of Liverpool 
are to be warmly congratulated on the results of their co-operation, 
which, it is to be hoped, will rouse emulation in other cities and 
universities, and thus help to remove one of the most serious re- 
proaches of British scholarship. The records of London, for 
instance, at the time when it was becoming the first city of the 
world. are almost entirely unexplored, and until they are made 
accessible the history of English commerce cannot be adequately 
written. The later volumes of the ‘‘ Liverpool Town!Books ’’ should 
also be of great value to the economic historian. The interest of 
the present volume lies mainly in curious survivals from the Middle 
Ages and in striking contrasts with modern conditions. The popula- 
tion of Liverpool in 1565 was less than it had been two centuries 
earlier, and did not number 1,000 souls. With 185 householders 
paying taxes, a dozen ships with an aggregate tonnage of 226, most 
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of them being under twenty tons, and a seafaring population of less 
than a hundred, Liverpool can scarcely be said to have commenced 
its career as the greatest of British ports. The explanation of this 
want of growth lies in the medieval restrictions on commerce, which 
have been vividly described in Prof. Muir’s History of Liverpool, 
and which are set forth in more detail in this volume. The foreigner 
from Bolton was prohibited from dealing directly in Liverpool with 
the foreigner from Salford, and an enterprising clothier from the 
Huddersfield district who had brought a cargo of Danish rye from 
Hull was prevented from taking it up the Mersey to Warrington, 
from carrying it to Preston or Carnarvon, or from disposing of it in 
any way except by a town bargain in which all the essentials of 
free bargaining were lacking. A dawning glimmer of better con- 
ditions is to be found in the exception made in favour of free 
dealings between Lancashire manufacturers and the Irish merchants 
who supplied them on credit with linen yarn. The numerous illus- 
trations of the working and of the breakdown of the system of town 
bargains will be of great interest to those who have studied its earlier 
operations in the pages of Miss Bateson’s Borough Customs. The 
confirmation of the ‘* broderhede and frelege’’ of the occupation of 
tailors exhibits a gild at the very moment of the Reformation paying 
ten shillings to the municipality for authorisation, and undertaking 
to pay the value of its three disendowed tapers towards the relief of 
the poor. It appears from the useful collection of documents in- 
cluded in one of Mr. Twemlow’s twenty-two appendices that the 
period of apprenticeship in tailoring might extend to twelve years, 
during which time the master was bound to provide ‘‘ meat, dryncke, 
ludgynck, and all apparell, sufficient holsome, leafull, decent, and 
honest . . . with lawful castigacion as occasion shall require.’’ 
These details, along with others, such as the regulation of the corn 
and fish markets, the licensing of an alderman and a bailiff to be 
sole wine-drawers, remind us that this volume of records belongs 
to the period in which the “‘ town economy’’ was making its last 
stand with the support of Parliameamt. This period (to which belong 
the Statutes of Weavers and the Statute of Apprentices) began with 
Thomas Cromwell, and ended about 1566, after which date mer- 
cantile opinion in Parliament and elsewhere became increasingly 
opposed to corporate monopoly. On this new development the next 
volume of Liverpool records will doubtless cast valuable light. 

On the side of constitutional development, the most important 
matters covered in this volume are the struggle with Sir Richard 
Molyneux in 1555-6 about the collection of port dues and the holding 
of the portmoot, leading to the indictment of nearly half the house- 
holders at Wigan; and the appointment in 1558 of a standing execu- 
tive committee of sixteen or twenty-four, the forerunner of the 
Council of 1580, which brought Liverpool into line with most muni- 
cipal and trading corporations of the period, and made it a close, 
self-electing oligarchy. 

As the representative of a University School of Local History 
and Records, Mr. Twemlow has devoted special care to what may 
perhaps be called the pure scholarship of his subject. His intro- 
duction comprises an internal and external description of the MS. 
volume covering thirty pages, an elaborate study of the career and 
character, the official functions, methods, and language of Recorder 
Pendleton, a discussion of the principles and methods adopted in 
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editing the volume, an account of the town’s lost records, and other 
matters of bibliographical interest. The notes (which inelude a 
translation of all entries in Latin) bring the light furnished by con- 
temporary records or other sources to bear at every point. The 
appendices contain two hundred pages of illustrative documents, 
admirably selected, and the three separate indexes are unusually 
exhaustive. For this almost unexampled thoroughness there can 
be nothing but praise. It may, however, be hoped that in future 
volumes, as the relative importance of the matter inereases and 
that of the form declines, the editor may be able to find room in his 
introduction for such a broad account of the matter of the Liverpool 
records interpreted in the light of contemporary municipal history 
as the notes to this volume show that he is competent to supply. 
G. Unwin. 


Henry VII. By Guapys Temprrtey, Fellow of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 1917. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. TEMPERLEY’S volume in the new series of lives of Kings 
and Queens of England, edited by Prof. Rait and Mr. Page, is a 
welcome contribution to the still short list of works dealing with 
Henry VII. She makes excellent use of the material made avail- 
able in recent years, especially by Dr. Gairdner, and her narrative 
has the merits of Dr. Busch’s careful study, combined with far 
greater lucidity and animation. ‘‘ A dreary life and a dreary reign "’ 
is the summary of a modern sketch of Henry VII., but Mrs. 
Temperley avoids dreariness even when she recounts the negotiations 
for the marriage of Prince Arthur and Catherine of Aragon, or the 
long-drawn story of Perkin Warbeck. She makes the reader feel 
the importance of the reign as a time of beginnings, when anarchy 
gave birth to the despotism of a ruler who combined the qualities 
of a successful adventurer with those of a successful statesman. 
Success is the word that best sums up Henry’s reign; in Bacon’s 
phrase, ‘‘ what he minded he compassed,’’ and few contrasts could 
be sharper than that between. the weak, divided England of 1485, 
and the strong, united, confident England of 1509. But the qualities 
that most contributed to Hemry’s success did not win him popu- 
larity; his thriftiness was a virtue even less admired in his day than 
in ours, and his businesslike habits were uncongenial to the medieval 
mind. In some respects he was before his time; he was tolerant, 
merciful, sensitive to public opinion, free from insularity, but these 
traits made him somewhat lonely and little beloved. Yet Bacon has 
surely exaggerated Henry's unattractiveness. On pp. 376 ff. Mrs. 
Temperley gives an excellent ‘‘ historical revision’’ based on 
evidence inaccessible in the seventeenth century, such as Privy 
Purse Expenses and the Roll of the Great Wardrobe. Henry VII. 
did not spend all his leisure hours in ‘‘ keeping, as it were, a journal 
of his own thoughts ’’; he was an ardent sportsman, diced, played 
tennis, and was interested in bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and cock- 
fighting. He was not harsh, unkind, ungenerous, or ungrateful, nor 
did he keep aloof from his subjects. The Privy Purse Expenses do 
not bear out Bacon’s view that Henry “‘ did by pleasures as great 
peices do by banquets, come and look a little upon them and turn 
away.’' He had a Welshman’s love of music, and there are many 
entries of gratuities given to harpists, hornplayers, violinists, argan- 
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ists, and trumpeters. Nor was he penurious and ascetic; on the 
contrary, he patronised poets and ballad-makers, bought rare books 
and had them beautifully bound, encouraged printing, and spent 
much on building. Again, Bacon’s account of Henry’s relations with 
his family must be qualified; there is no foundation for the view 
that he treated his wife badly and her mother worse. 

Mrs. Temperley deals adequately with the many aspects of 
Henry’s reign, foreign affairs, commerce and industry, finance, legis- 
lation, Ireland, the Renaissance, the voyages of discovery. But 
among the many important beginnings which mark the reign she 
does not include his policy as regards Wales, viz., the sending of 
Prince Arthur with a Council for the purpose of ensuring order in 
the turbulent Marches. So far as we know, Henry never (after 
1485) revisited the home of his boyhood, but in his reign a definite 
step was taken towards the solution of the Welsh problem. 

In a book of 453 pages some slips are almost inevitable. But it 
is @ pleasure to mention two notable features of Mrs. Temperley’'s 
book, the well-chosen and beautifully executed illustrations and the 
itinerary of Henry VII. This last is a useful and novel feature, 
though before a second edition of the book is published it 
would be well to consider the caveat’ of Mr. Crump (see 
History, iv. 47) against the conclusion that a King was always 
present at the time and place mentioned in letters under the great 
seal witnessed by the King himself. A comparison of a few entries 
in the itinerary with the Calendar of Patent Rolls reveals dis- 
crepancies which need consideration; for example, according to the 
itinerary, Henry was at Dartford on September 4th, 1492, and at 
Canterbury on September 30th, but according to the Calendar of 
= Patent Rolls, I., p. 392, he was at Salisbury on each of those 

ays. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is the bibliography, which 
is not brought up to date. This is doubtless due to delay in publica- 
tion caused by the war, but in a book published in 1917 it is regret- 
table to find the statement that there is as yet no printed calendar 
of the Patent Rolls of the reign. Vol. J. of the calendar 
appeared in 1914, and Vol. IJ. in 1916. No mention is made 
either of the Milanese Calendar, or of Prof. Pollard’s Reign of 
Henry VII. from Contemporary Sources, both of which were 
published in 1913. The omission of the latter work is specially 
regrettable, because it provides the most important part of the 
material on which Mrs. Temperley’s work is based. Other important 
omissions are Mr. J. A. Williamson’s Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558, 
Prof. Hume Brown’s History of Scotland, Dr. Gairdner’s Lollardy 
and the Reformation, Mr. Oppenheim’s History of the Adminis- 
tration of the Royal Navy. It would be well to add on p. 434 that 
Dr. Gairdner’s Story of Perkin Warbeck is to be found in his book 
on Richard ITI. _CarouinE A. J. SKEEL. 


Rhyme and Revolution in Germany. A Study in German History, 
Life, Literature, and Character, 1818-1850. By J. G. LEaaE. 
1918. xii+584 pp. 8vo. Constable. 15s 


WE regret the delay in noticing Mr. Legge’s book, as it obviously 
belongs to the category of ‘‘ war-books,’’ a form of literature which, 
after dominating the publishers’ lists for the last few years, has, to 
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the relief of all of us, now dropped into a more modest place. But 
we do not wish, by the description ‘‘ war book,’’ to depreciate the 
many good points in the volume before us, for it is an attempt to 
produce something less evanescent than most of the literature called 
forth by the war. The author describes it as ‘‘the outcome of 
a desire to place in the hands of the British public the means of 
studying German history and German character at first hand,’’ and 
he rightly claims a superiority for it over ‘‘ the many books which 
have been published in this country giving the writers’ opinions 
about the enemy, and reasons, more or less convincing, to justify 
these opinions.’’ But just in this respect Mr. Legge’s book is not 
quite so free from subjective—or shall we say teleological ?—bias 
as he would have us believe. It is true he offers us ‘‘ documents,”’ 
and documents acknowledged as such by the Germans themselves; 
but his choice of these is obviously dictated by a tacit wish to 
furnish a history of political evolution pointing relentlessly to 1914; 
he will put the Germans of the first half of the nineteenth century 
in such a light as will help us to account for the catastrophe of the 
twentieth. But this is not necessarily a fault, and Mr. Legge has 
certainly provided us with most interesting reading. The German 
materials which he lays before us—largely drawn, as he tells us, 
from Hans Blum’s Die deutsche Revolution (not, we fear, too 
reliable a source where the interpretation of the documents is con- 
cerned) and a book by T. Klein, Der Vorkampf, which we have not 
seen—are excellently translated, the verse-renderings being often 
very happy and spirited. He has given the English student of 
modern German history who does not know German a text-book 
which considerably lightens his handicap; it may even tempt him 
to carry his studies farther and acquire a knowledge of the language 
in order to read in their entirety the works into which he is here 
given the merest glimpse. Those for whom Mr. Legge’s book does 
this service will feel grateful to him. J. G. RoBertson. 


Main Currents of European History, 1815-1915. By F. J. C. 
HearnsHAW. 1917. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Pror. HEARNSHAW’S lectures have already passed very success- 
fully the test of experience. There are many short handbooks giving 
the main facts of nineteenth-century history, but few attempts to 
sum up the leading features of that history in a few popular lectures. 
These, however, are very useful to the beginner. Naturally, such 
popular summaries cannot be final, and probably every student would 
want to emphasise different points. Most would certainly agree that 
Prof. Hearnshaw has brought out effectively the main political move- 
ments of the century. It is in his introduction, however, that he 
raises controversial questions. What is the purpose of the study of 
history? ‘‘ To throw light on our present-day controversies,” is his 
reply, to help the citizen in the performance of his political duties; 
and for this purpose it is particularly recent history that is required. 
There are some of us who have other reasons for the study and the 
teaching of history, aims more romantic and perhaps more profound, 
for if the student of history becomes a better and a wiser man 
he will also be a worthier citizen. Still, the Professor is obviously 
right in that some knowledge of recent events is required by every 
man who feels that he has a share in the acts of the State. There 
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are dangers, however, in the study of recent history which Prof. Hearn- 
shaw hardly seems to realise. Principle is more essential to the 
citizen than knowledge, though the two cannot be altogether 
separated. No man can rightly judge historic events unless he hag 
a clear notion of ideals, of that public justice and international law 
without which, as our author quite rightly sees, there can be no 
firm peace. Without judgment mere knowledge tends rather to 
confuse the mind than to enlighten it; it weakens the sense of right 
and wrong, and may make men snobbishly worship immediate 
success. In the long run history confirms principle and fortifies 
the conscience, but immediate consequences may rhetorically make 
the worse cause seem the better. How different a judgment do we 
pass on Bismarck now from that passed by most men ten years 
ago! His brutality, his iniquitous means were admitted, but success 
seemed to cover all. Many of Cavour’s aims were won by ‘‘ means 
that will not bear ethical examination,’’ but United Italy seems to 
be there to absolve him. Even the great Nationality movement, 
with which this book is mainly concerned, are we in a position to 
make anything like a final judgment about it? It is so complex, 
such a medley of good and evil, of self-sacrifice and selfishness, of 
love and hatred, of enthusiasm and greed, that it is impossible to 
foretell the ultimate verdict. Prof. Hearnshaw sees in the war a 
struggle of ‘‘ modern democracies against the last of the malevolent 
despots.’’ Others see in it a struggle between right and wrong 
nationalistic ideals. 

The older history, then, can help the citizen, because in it he 
can see principles at work which he cannot see in the history that 
is all around him. Even the Middle Ages have their lessons, the 
Middle Ages which are not Prof. Hearnshaw’s strongest point. He 
seems almost to have adopted Houston Stuart Chamberlain’s 
grotesque attempt to get rid of medieval civilisation altogether by 
making all barbarian till 1200 or so, and all ‘‘ Renaissance ’’ after. 
Naturally, in a book of this kind there are many points of detail on 
which one might wish to quarrel with the author, but it remains a 
very useful book for a beginner who wants to get some general 
notions of the course of history. Later on he will be able to sup- 
plement, and, where necessary, correct, particular statements of fact 
or opinion. F. F. Urquaart. 


Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 17549-1915. Selected and 
edited by W. P. M. Kennepy, M.A. (Department of Modern 
History, University of Toronto.) Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1918. Pp. xxxii+707 in 8vo. 21s. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the only collection on this subject was 
Houston’s Constitutional Documents, now out of print. Sir William 
Ashley, when lecturing on the subject at the University of Toronto, 
was obliged, in order to provide hig students with a text-book, to 
print hig lectures for their use. Since then much progress has 
been made, especially in the publication of the more important 
documents bearing on the subject. In addition to the volume 
edited by Prof. H. E. Egerton and Mr. W. L. Grant, the Public 
Archives of Canada have brought out two large volumes covering 
the period from 1759 to 1818, and a third volume is in preparation. 

Mr, Kennedy's selection, which is intended primarily as a hand- 
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book for students in the Modern History Department of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, is a good one, and should form a useful volume. 
Large extracts have been given from Wright’s edition of Cavendish’s 
Debates, as well as from the Parliamentary Debates on Confedera- 
tion, doubtless for the reason that undergraduates do not read these 
volumes. The texts of the early documents have been taken from 
the two volumes issued by the Public Archives of Canada, but the 
notes in these have had to be omitted through lack of space. The 
editor compared the documents taken from Christie’s History of 
Lower Canada with official copies, and found them accurate, but 
it is a pity he neglected this precaution in the case of the papers 
printed in the annual reports of the Canadian Archives. In nearly 
every instance these texts are inaccurate. 

Document XX. (pp. 61-62), for instance, should contain an 
additional paragraph not given in the Report for 1890. The text 
of Document XC. (pp. 812-316), as taken from the Report for 
1897, is full of errors. Disposition (p. 818, line 10) should read 
dispersion, and disagreement (p. 316, line 10) should be imaginary 
grievance. In the last paragraph seven or eight lines have been 
omitted, and the text as printed is quite unlike the original. As 
accurate transcripts of these papers are available at Ottawa, the 
exercise of a little more care would have produced more faithful 
texts than those here printed. 

Mr. Kennedy is also unfortunate in his references to British 
blue-books. The Librarian of the Parliamentary Library at Toronto 
has bound them under years, and to this series Mr. Kennedy mostly 
refers. It is to be hoped that in a new edition of his book he will 
give the usual blue-book numbers as well. H. P. Biacar. 


The Colonies and Imperial Federation: A Historical Sketch, 
1754-1919. By A. F. Harrerstry. Pietermaritzburg: The 
Times Publishing and Printing Co. 1919. 4s. 


THERE is ample room for a book that should deal historically 
with the different views held at different times in Great Britain and 
in the Colonies regarding the future of the imperial connection, but 
it is more doubtful whether a volume, isolating the subject of the 
demand for imperial federation, and treating this apart from the 
more general question, is of any great interest or utility. In any 
ease, the treatment of the earlier history of the subject in the 
chapter on ‘‘ Taxation without Representation ’’ cannot be called 
adequate. We are told ‘‘ Shirley made the first suggestion of 
imperial federation,’’ although a not very profound knowledge of 
the past history would have recalled Modyford’s ‘‘ immodest ’’ pro- 
posal from Barbados, some hundred years before. Moreover, whilst 
Shirley no doubt advocated the admission of Colonial representatives 
to Parliament, this can hardly have been in his mind when he wrote 
to Sir T. Robinson: ‘‘ This behaviour seems to show the necessity 
not only of parliamentary union, but taxation.’’ He almost certainly 
meant a union of the Colonies by parliamentary action; no Colonial 
Governor would have presumed to press a new departure in politics 
upon a Secretary of State in this peremptory jkien. Again, can 
anyone with a knowledge of the early documents agree that ‘‘ Sir 
T. Robinson’s dispatch ’’ (demanding the establishment of a fund 
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for the benefit of all the Colonies collectively in North America) 
‘* involved a new departure in Colonial policy ’’? 

When Mr. Hattersley is dealing with the later history he is on 
safer ground, and he shows praiseworthy diligence in unearthing 
old pamphlets and papers relating to his subject in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Colonial Institute; but there is no attempt to consider 
the history of the Imperial Conference in its relation to the subject 
of federation; and the bibliography shows curious omissions—e.g., 
there is no mention of the volumes written by Mr. R. Jebb, all, in 
their way, very germane to the subject: The Commonwealth of the 
Nations is mentioned, but not the more impressive Problem of the 
Commonwealth; and, lastly (what is surprising in a writer living in 
South Africa), no reference is made to the Speeches of General 
Smuts. H. E. Eceznrroy. 


Boundaries in Europe and the Near East. By Str Tuomas Ho pica, 
K.C.M.G. xii+224 pp. 1918. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


Frontiers: a Study in Political Geography. By C. B. Fawcerr, 
B.Litt., M.Sc. 107 pp. 1918. Clarendon Press. 3s. 


THE difficulties which confront the Peace Conference in its effort 
once more to arrange the map of Europe by treaty have aroused 
widespread interest in frontiers and boundaries. At the same time, 
they have demonstrated how great is the need for establishing 
principles by which the relative merits of suggested solutions of 
frontier problems may be judged. In the past, very haphazard 
methods of determining boundaries were in vogue; neither the local 
conditions nor the desires of the peoples most directly concerned 
were taken into consideration. Boundaries so determined have 
proved a fruitful source of the very disputes they were designed to 
end, and very slowly, very unwillingly, treaty-makers have had to 
realise that if their work is to last for any length of time, the old 
methods must give place to new ones. 

If it is now generally recognised that the successful delimitation 
of a boundary depends first on due regard being given to geographical 
and ethnographical conditions, we owe it in great measure to Sir 
Thomas Holdich, whose work as a boundary-maker in many parts of 
the world has made him the recognised authority on the principles 
which should govern the determining of boundaries. These he has 
already expounded in his Political Frontiers and Boundary-making, 
and now he applies them to the problems confronting the Peace Con- 
ference in Boundaries in Europe and the Near East. Italy, the 
Czechs and Slovaks, the Jugo-Slavs, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania 
and Greece, Poland, Russia, the future frontiers of Turkey, Syria 
and Mesopotamia, even Alsace-Lorraine—on all these vexed ques- 
tions Sir Thomas has something of interest and importance to say. 
For the moment it is to the chapters dealing with the Adriatic 
problem that readers will turn with most interest, but the chapters 
on Syria and Mesopotamia and on Poland show that there are infinite 
possibilities of danger farther east than the Adriatic. Throughout, 
Sir Thomas adheres to the view that a boundary based on the main 
divide of a mountain system is the one best adapted to maintain the 
security from trespass and the consequent peace that is, or should 
be, the first aim of treaty-makers. So he lends all the weight of his 
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authority to the solution of the Adriatic problem that would give 
Italy not only all the Trentino up to the Alpine divide, but Istria 
with Trieste and Fiume, and such positions on the Dalmatian coast 
“as will enclose the depression of the Adriatic Seas and command 
the narrow rim of its eastern shores,’’ as being the only scientific 
and therefore enduring one. At the same time, Sir Thomas admits 
that a mountain system may be so broad as to constitute a distinct 
region which cannot be divided without risk to future peace. So he 
points out that, although France, by taking back Alsace-Lorraine, 
would exchange a strong boundary for a weak one, Lorraine at least 
is an integral part of the plateau of which Champagne forms the 
western half. 

It is perhaps natural that a geographer should allow most weight 
to the geographical factor in frontier problems, but sometimes Sir 
Thomas does not allow enough for the historical one. It may be 
that Rumania, in claiming land west of the Transylvanian moun- 
tains, is seeking an indefensible boundary, but can she of her own 
free will consent to leave three millions of her people under their 
age-long oppressors? Indeed, throughout this book Sir Thomas 
seems to us to allow too little for the human element in frontier 
problems. This, however, is hardly surprising in one whose know- 
ledge (?) of history is so elementary that he can write of Henry ITI. 
of France that on his flight from Poland ‘‘ the attractions of Vienna 
waylaid him and he appears never to have reached France at all,”’ 
and ascribes to the incompetence of the King misfortunes that were 
really due to the elective character of the Polish monarchy. 

Mr. Fawcett’s study, Frontiers, is concerned, not with boun- 
daries, which are mere lines, but with frontiers, which are areas. 
Pointing out that the functions of a frontier are to afford (1) protec- 
tion, (2) facilities for intercourse, he classifies frontiers into (a) zones 
of separation, and (b) zones of intercourse, the corresponding classi- 
fication of boundaries being (a) natural and (b) artificial. Short as 
the book is, it summarises admirably the chief characteristics of the 
several forms of frontier and of boundary, and shows how the 
functions and value of each may change with circumstances. It 
is, therefore, the more regrettable that Mr. Fawcett’s historical 
knowledge is not always equal to his geographical. The misdating 
of the Treaty of Wedmore [937 instead of 878), and its confusion 
with the Frith of 886, may not be very important errors, but Mr. 
Fawcett’s adherence to the old view that the West Saxons reached 
the Thames from the south instead of from the east has spoilt an 
otherwise excellent chapter on ‘‘ River Boundaries,’’ for it has 
hidden from him the fact that the earliest use of rivers is to serve 
not as barriers, but as highways. R. R. Ret. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Story of the People of Britain, in four books (Cambridge 
University Press, Bk. I., 2s.; I1., 2s. 8d.; III., 28.6d.; IV., 28. 9d.), 
is so arranged that the first two volumes, by Miss Sarson, cover 
the period B.c. 55-1688, leaving the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries for the remaining volumes by Miss L.. Hanson. The aim 
of the publishers is that a child may come naturally to the life of 
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the eighteenth century a year or so after being told the story of 
King Alfred. But this would involve a certain homogeneity which 
these books do not possess, the chief links between them being the 
beauty of the illustrations and the excellence of the type. 

Miss Sarson’s two volumes are altogether attractive and interest- 
ing, and they are especially suitable for children through her many 
and wise omissions, though the story of Celtic Christianity should 
not have been one of them. It is unfortunate, too, that with so 
many pleasing chapters on social life a page could not have been 
spared for the part played by the Norman castle, and that a deserip- 
tion of fairs and markets is relegated to the eighteenth century. In 
a history of Britain, might not a child’s imaginative interest be 
roused in Welsh and Scottish nationality rather than in the Battle 
of Towton (date twice misprinted)? On minor points two questions 
arise—whether it is desirable to speak of the ‘‘ drawing-rooms’’ 
of the Romans, and true to say that ‘‘ James II. chose all his 
ministers, judges, and officers from among Roman Catholics.”’ 

Miss Hanson’s Book III. (1689-1815) is a successful attempt to 
cover a wide ground, but would probably appeal only to older 
children. In the account of the ’45 the assumption throughout is 
that Charles Edward was claiming the throne for himself, not for 
his father. In Book IV. (1815-1914) the effort to give a survey of 
nearly every activity in the British Empire has led Miss Hanson 
to omit dramatic episodes in order to include such details as the 
first training colleges for teachers in London and the early gold 
discoveries in Australia, and the volume is rather overweighted with 
information. One curious point is the total omission of the life 
and personality of Queen Victoria; whether she was a factor or a 
reflection of the ‘‘ Victorian Age,’’ to ignore her relation to the 
social and political ideals of her time is to read the twentieth-century 
mind into the nineteenth. M. H. 8. 


Miss GERTRUDE Rosinson’s unpretentious little book, In a 
Medieval Library (Sands, 48.), has claims upon those who care for, 
or are even curious about, medieval devotional literature. Though 
her method, as she herself says, is not critical, and she has admitted 
alterations of the text to make it more intelligible to modern readers, 
she has produced from certain Bodleian MSS. some interesting and 
beautiful extracts. Among her sources may be mentioned Walter 
Hylton, sometime Carthusian of Shene, in whose gracious peace 
Wolsey and Colet alike vainly hoped to end their days, the Garden 
of Syon, and St. Bonaventura. Extracts from six mystical writers 
form Part II. of her little book, and the introduction contains, or 
is followed by, many more quotations, as from Dame Juliana of 
Norwich, Margery Kemp of Lynn, Dean Colet, and others. Miss 
Robinson really succeeds in illustrating the period’ she has chosen, 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth century, and wisely includes writers 
who, like Bonaventura, lived earlier but were popular then, and 
others, like Richard Rolle of Hampole, well known through transla- 
tions such as Richard Misyn’s of the Fire of Love and the Mending 
of Life. She points out that the Contemplatives of the fifteenth 
century were probably great translators of the foreign mystics. 
Incidentally she also shows how knowledge of the Bible and its 
teaching was inculeated by Mysteries and Miracle plays, and the part 
played by the guilds in this. Perhaps the fact of this widespread 
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knowledge, however popular in form, still needs to be emphasised, 
though to readers of medieval writings it is familiar enough, being 
so much a part of the very texture of those writings as often to 
tax a modern recollection. A. M. C. 


Proressor C. K. WeBstER’s Congress of Vienna, 1814-15 (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1919, 48. 6d.) is published for the Historical Section 
of the Foreign Office, and is, we believe, the only one of a long 
series of valuable monographs written by members of that organisa- 
tion which has yet been allowed to see the light. We earnestly hope 
that punctilio will not stand in the way of the remainder, The 
excuse for obscurantism that they are based upon confidential docu- 
ments savours strongly of an outworn tradition of secret diplomacy, 
and after the Great War the fear that national susceptibilities will 
be dangerously wounded by telling the truth about events of halt 
a century ago is singularly far-fetched; and the promised Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy, while it will no doubt incorporate 
some of the results of the labours of the Historical Section of the 
Foreign Office, will be no substitute for the monographs themselves. 
Professor Webster's is by far the best account yet published of the 
Congress of Vienna. It must, if read, have been of enormous prac- 
tical value to the participants in the Congress of Versailles, although 
it is fairly obvious that some of the lessons which might have been 
learnt were not taken to heart. Professor Webster, like most students 
of the period, has a great admiration for the work done by Castle- 
reagh, though he writes severely of that statesman’s betrayal of 


Murat, and sees clearly enough the evil consequences of his policy 
with regard to the strengthening of Prussia and partitioning of 
Poland. We do not think he has quite grasped Castlereagh’s definite 
conception of that vague phrase, ‘‘ the Balance of Power,’’ and on 
p. 98 there is a sentence about Poland and Metternich, the meaning 
of which we cannot fathom ourselves. eS 


Ir anyone could put forward.with authority Selected Speeches 
and Documents of British Colonial Policy (Oxford University Press, 
1918, 2 vols., 4s. net) it would be Dr. A. B. Keith, the learned 
author of Responsible Government in the Dominions; and yet the 
fruits of Dr. Keith’s labours are, to some extent, disappointing. In 
a collection of this kind the text of the Quebec Act, and about fifty 
ages of quotations from Lord Durham’s Report, which should be 
by this time familiar to all interested in the subject, might well 
have been omitted, and room fcund for speeches. such as that of 
Huskisson, in 1828, on Canadian affairs, and that of Lord J. Russell 
im introducing the Government of Australia Bill, 1850, which throw 
light on British statesmen’s views of Colonial policy. The subject 
matter is arranged under nine heads: (1) The origin of representative 
government in Canada; (2) the deadlock in Canada, and the grant 
of responsible government; (8) responsible government in Austral- 
asia; (4) the federation of Canada; (5) the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia; (6) the Union of South Africa; (7) the autonomy in internal 
affairs of the self-governing Dominions; (8) the relations of the 
Dominions to Foreign Powers; and (9) the unity of the Empire. 
The material selected under (7) and (8) is especially valuable and 
suggestive. H. E. E. 
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TuE attention of every reader of History who is interested in 
the subject of the British Empire should be called to the very useful 
pamphlet, An Introduction to the Study of Colonial History, by 
A. P. Newton, D.Lit. (S.P.C.K., 1919, 6d.). In the modest com- 
pass of some forty pages Dr. Newton gives an excellent bibliography 
of the different aspects of British Colonial history. Some mention 
is made of books on the Colonies of other nations, but the treatment 
is of necessity less thorough. The main difficulty in the way of 
the compiler of such a book must always be what to leave out, 
and therefore it is a graceless act to lament over omissions. Still, 
since Dr. Newton finds room for the mention of Andrews’s British 
Committees, etc., 1622-1675, he should, surely, not have left out the 
standard volume of Dr. Dickerson on American Colonial Govern- 
ment, 1696-1765. H. E. E. 


From the point of view of a believer in Home Rule, Mr. Ernest 
Barker, in Ireland in the Last Fifty Years, sketched the history of 
Ireland from 1866 to the eve of the European War. In the second 
edition of an able book (1919, Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.) he discusses 
the history of Ireland during the war. His discussion, however, 
suffers from the omission of some important factors, such, for 
instance, as the effects of the expiry of the Small Arms Act in 1906. 

R. H. M. 

In his introduction to The Declaration of Independence, The 
Articles of Confederation, and The Constitution of the United States 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1917, 4s. 6d.), Dr. J. B. Scott 
remarks on the singular difficulty of finding these all-important 
documents “‘ within the compass of a single volume, unencumbered 
with extraneous matter,’’ and he has rendered students of history, 
law, and politics a distinct service by providing such a text, with 
the help of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, at so 
moderate a price, with an index to the Constitution extending to 
forty-four pages. The nature of the “‘ extraneous matter’’ in the 
present volume is suggested by the Carnegie Endowment and by 
Dr. Scott’s eminent services as United States Delegate at the two 
Hague Conferences; and the object of this edition is to show that 
the gradual formation of the constitution of the United States 
furnishes a model applicable to the development of a Society of 
Nations, ‘‘ an indestructible union composed of indestructible 
States.’’ There is, indeed, a close parallel between the way in 
which the fathers of the American Constitution did, and international 
lawyers at The Hague Conferences sought to, substitute judicial 
decision for arbitration and a permanent court for a temporary 
tribunal. Nevertheless, the first power the American colonies 
claimed ‘‘ as Free and Independent States’’ was ‘‘to levy war 
(p. v.); and before the “ indestructible States ’’ became “ an i- 
destructible Union ’’ three-quarters of a century had to elapse and 
“a gigantic civil war to be waged; and Dr. Scott’s ‘‘ example "’ led 
in time to a unity of government which even he does not advocate 
for the nations of the world. The parallel may encourage the enthusi- 
asts for international government, but will rather deter the dubious 
nationalist from conversion, A. F. P. 


Dr. Scorr and the American branch of the Oxford University 
Press have also provided us with two volumes of documents which 
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are indispensable to the history of the intervention of the United 
States in the war, though these are not financed by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and the price is 158. each. One 
is Diplomatic Correspondence between the United States and 
Germany, 1914-1917, and the other is President Wilson’s Foreign 
Policy: Messages, Addresses, Papers. The chief topic in the former 
is, of course, the submarine, as Dr. Scott points out in his intro- 
duction; and America intervened because it would not change the 
law to suit the submarine. The latter volume takes a wider scope 
and will appeal to a larger public. Beginning a year before the war, 
it deals at first with Mexican affairs, then carries us through the 
riod of American neutrality to the declaration of war on April 2nd, 
1917, and culminates in the address of January 8th, 1918, which 
laid down the famous Fourteen Points. It is an authentic record 
of the expansion of the President’s mind and of American policy, 
and the Fourteen Points upon which the Armistice of November, 
1918, and the Peace of 1919, were professedly based constitute a 
declaration the importance of which is not surpassed by any other 
historical document. These and other collections of documents are, 
however, too bulky and expensive for the libraries and purses of 
most students of history, and the Oxford University Press would be 
adding greatly to its services to historical study if it could comprise 
in a single volume a selection of the most important documents 
relating to the war. A: ¥. F. 


Mr. Hermann HaGeporn’s Life of Theodore Roosevelt (Harrap, 
6s.) clearly marks the advent of a new style in biography. It is 
original, since it includes information contained in diaries and papers 
never before made public. It is authoritative, since much of it was 
written under correction of either Mr. Roosevelt himself or members 
of his family. But at the same time it is short, sensational, and 
entirely unrelieved by any gradations of light and shade. The reader 
finds it increasingly difficult to realise that the hero, whose hair- 
breadth adventures in war, politics, and the chase are displayed with 
electrical rapidity before his dazzled eyes, had any relation with 
the actual world of affairs. Mr. Roosevelt stands alone in the middle 
of the stage of the earth, and behind him are grouped multitudes 
of pigmies, mostly knaves and fools, introduced merely that they 
may throw his magnitude into relief. This travesty of fact is all 
the more regrettable because he was, with all his faults of manner, 
a really great, honourable, and noble man. He made a long and 
splendid fight for clean politics in America, and he did many notable 
deeds. Mr. Hagedorn has unintentionally done less than justice to 
his subject by his exaggerated claims on his behalf. Nevertheless, 
he has written a book of absorbing interest, and one which repays 
judicious study. F. J. C. H. 


History has not dealt very kindly with the arguments and antici- 
pations of Dr. Coleman Philippson’s Alsace-Lorraine: Past, Present, 
and Future (T. Fisher Unwin, 1918. 25s.). To achieve their restora- 
tion to France would, he writes (p. 286), ‘‘ necessitate such unspeak- 
ably appalling slaughter, destruction, and sacrifice on all sides as 
would leave Europe a shambles and without any population at all. Is 
the result worth the cost? Only an unreasoning fanatic could answer 
this question in the affirmative.’’ Nor can we say much more for 
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Dr. Philippson’s treatment of the past of Alsace-Lorraine; and his 
treatise illustrates the pitfalls in the path of the international lawyer 
who considers a study of the text of treaties an adequate equipment 
for their elucidation without an historical knowledge of the conditions 
and circumstances with which they dealt. Such phrases ag the 
‘* Emperor of the Romans ”’ (p. 52), ‘‘ Emperor of Germany ”’ (p. 54) 
applied to Charles V., and such statements as that Germany in 843 
““ consisted of a great number of small States ’’ (p. 115), and that 
“to belong to the Empire meant little more than the payment of 
tribute ’’ (p. 116), do not inspire confidence; and Dr. Philippson’s 
charge of obscurity and inconsistency against the Treaty of Minster 
(p. 57) rests mainly upon his unfamiliarity with the complicated 
constitution of the Holy Roman Empire and the difficulty which 
legal writers experience in bringing it within the fixed categories of 
modern international law. The chief and most useful contention 
in his volume, which might have been put in fewer words and with 
less repetition, is that the Alsatians in particular ‘‘ are neither 
French nor German ’’ (pp. 38, 202, 248), and that the plébiscite for 
which he pleads would before the war ‘‘ have resulted in favour of 
autonomy within the German Empire, and if organised now (April, 
1918) will result in favour of neutralised independence ’’ (p. 318). 
The movement for Alsatian autonomy made too much progress 
during German domination for Alsace to be content in the future 
to be cut up into the two Departments it formed before 1871. 
Lorraine is more French and may be more amenable to French 
centralisation, but without careful and considerate handling Alsace 
might become the Ireland of France. 


Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick has revised and published as South 
America and the War (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1918, 4s. 6d.) a course 
of lectures delivered at King’s College, London, in the Lent Term of 
that year. The subject was professedly economic, but the contents 
of this little volume are encyclopedic, beginning with an account 
of geographical conditions and of South American history, on which 
Mr. Kirkpatrick wrote in the Cambridge Modern History, and con- 
cluding with a discussion of Pan-Americanism. This treatment is 
no doubt justified by the genera] ignorance of South American affairs 
prevalent in this country, and the lectures were a useful attempt 
to attract attention to the vast potentialities of South America and 
to the substantial progress which has been made. But there is not 
much penetration beneath the surface, and Mr. Kirkpatrick some- 
what diplomatically glosses over the differences which left South 
America, even at the end of the war, divided into three groups of 
Powers which had declared war on Germany, merely broken off 
diplomatic relations, or remained neutral; that there were no 
German allies was due more to the British Navy than to South 
American solidarity, or to universal-sympathy with the Entente. 
More precise information about the development of the diplomatic 
situation is to be found in The Brazilian Green Book (George Allen 
and Unwin, 1918, 7s. 6d.), edited by Mr. Andrew Boyle, and con- 
taining the Brazilian correspondence from August 4th, 1914, to 
Brazil's declaration of war on October 26th, 1917. 


The Chronology of the War (Constable, 1918, Vol. I., 1914-15, 
58.), issued under the auspices of the Ministry of Information, 18 
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a useful, painstaking, and, so far as we are able to judge, accurate 
compilation. Besides the chronological tables there are concise notes 
on important episodes and cases, and careful and exhaustive indices. 
Some of the details might perhaps have been omitted; for instance, 
the resignation by Sir E. Speyer of his British honours, and the 
King’s refusal to accept the same; and some like the reported 
eapture of Vimy Ridge by the French on September 29th, 1915, 
need correction. A graver lapse is the entry on p. 101, “‘ President 
Wilson on the Lusitania: ‘ There is such a thing as a man being too 
proud to fight.’’’ The address in which those words occurred had 
not the faintest reference to the Lusitania or to the war. The Atlas 
(3s. 6d.) which is issued under the same auspices as a companion 
to the Chronology is about as good as it could be in the compass. 
The only noticeable lack is of maps to illustrate the battles of the 
Chemin des Dames, Cambrai, and those of 1918. Ypres, Loos, the 
Vimy Ridge, the Somme, Champagne, and Verdun are given some- 
what preferential treatment; but the volume as a whole can be 
heartily commended to teachers and students of the history of 


the war. BR. Fk. 


Mr. AtBERT E. McKiney’s Collected Materials for the Study of 
the War (McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 1918, 65 cents) 
is a veritable encyclopedia in miniature, better as an aid to teaching 
the history of the war than anything we have seen published on this 
side of the Atlantic. The Materials contain an elaborate biblio- 
graphy, maps, essays on the geography of the war and how to study 


it, a syllabus for a course of study, a “‘ topical outline of the war,”’ 
and a selection from President Wilson’s Addresses, from United 
States statutes relating to the war, and from executive proclamations 
and orders. These last indicate a scholastic attention to civics up 
to date for which there is not the remotest parallel in British educa- 
tion. a 7.3. 


Proressor W. RK. Scorr is the most humanistic of professional 
economists, and the lay reader is agreeably surprised to encounter in 
his Economic Problems of Peace after War (Camb. Univ. Press, 1918, 
63.) quotations from Homer, Plato, Dion Chrysostom, Empedocles, 
and Epictetus (in Greek), from Suetonius, Shakespeare and Mas- 
singer, Milton and Samuel Butler, Coleridge and Matthew Arnold, 
Bodin and Selden, Swift and Burke, Berkeley and Dr. Johnson. 
But the most apt is that from William Hone prefixed to the chapter 
on ‘‘ The Period of Financial Transition ’’ :— 


You know 
Our sad condition 
Was partly owing to 
The quick transition 
From war to peace. 
A study of the post-Napoleonic era is useful now that we, too, seem 
to be treading the path from Waterloo to Peterloo; and although 
these lectures were delivered at University College eighteen months 
ago, they are pertinent enough to-day. Professor Scott’s topics are 
“Mare Liberum—Aer Clausus?’’ ‘‘ A League of Nations and Com- 
mercial Policy,’’ ‘‘ The Financial Burden of To-day and To-morrow,”’ 
“Conscription or Proscription of Capital,’’ ‘‘ The Period of Financial 
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Transition,’’ and ‘‘ Ten Years After.’’ Even as a prophet Professor 
Scott writes with sanity and judgment. C. 


In his War Lessons, New and Old (Murray, 1919, 7s. 6d.), Major. 
General Sir George Aston, K.C.B., has collected some fifteen maga- 
zine and newspaper articles written during the later stages of the 
war, and has added as an appendix a lecture on ‘‘ Amphibious 
Strategy ’’ delivered in 1907. Sir George’s main contribution to the 
study of war has been his insistence on the connection, vital for 
England, between war on sea and war on land, and his protest 
against the suicidal habit of treating the two in separate compart- 
ments. He invented the phrase ‘‘ amphibious operations,’’ and we 
should do well to remember that the wars in which the Empire is 
involved almost inevitably partake of that character. Sir George 
writes on other subjects agreeably, if somewhat discursively, and 
always with knowledge and discrimination. A few trifles might be 
suggested for correction in future editions. The Kaiser's telegram 
to President Wilson-was surely sent on August 10th, not September 
10th, 1914 (p. 3). On p. 54 the German armies are given in one 
order and the French in the reverse, and the name of the commander 
of the Fifth French Army is, we think, Lanrezac, and not Lanzerac, 
as it is usually printed in England. On p. 59 we should set against 
Sir George’s opinion the German view, expressed in The Times on 
July 25th, 1919, that it was the defection of Bulgaria which finally 
ruined Germany’s prospects. The definition of the freedom of the 
seas, described (p. 173) as ‘‘ now at last ’’ being given in May, 1918, 
was enunciated by Herr Dernburg at New York on January 8th, 
1915; and on p. 217 the ‘‘ three dimensions ’’ are curiously described 
as ‘‘up and down and right and left.’’ This only makes two, and 
the third is ‘‘ forwards and backwards.’’ The pleasant satire 
(pp. 140, etc.) of ‘‘ the flood of jargon that flows from Berlin ’’ might 
mutatis mutandis be applied to much that emanated from our own 
Intelligence Departments. 


Mr. Ei. A. Fry’s Almanacks for Students of English History 
(Phillimore and Co., 7s. 6d.) is a useful help to post-graduate students 
faced with the problem of converting medieval and unfamiliar 
methods of dating documents into their modern equivalents. Hitherto 
they have had to rely on such books as Nicolas’ Chronology of History 
or the more elaborate Art de vérifier les Dates, which, besides being 
out of print, required elaborate calculations to ascertain the equiva- 
lency. Mr. Fry has done most of the calculation for them, and they 
have no further excuse for not understanding the differences between 
the old and the new style, the use of Dominical letters, or the mean- 
ing of regnal years. An incidental note on the table for 1752 suggests 
an explanation of the contemporary legend that the style was 
changed in 1753; it appears that while every other change from the 
old to the new was made in 1752, the date of Easter Day—ecclesi- 
astically the most important in the year—was not made till 1753. 
One addition to Mr. Fry’s text would be useful to some students 
of English, and all students of London, history, viz., an excursus on 
mayoral years, which is the system of dating in London chronicles. 
A fuller note might also be given on p. vi of the dates at which other 
countries adopted the Gregorian reform. Russia and Serbia should 
now be added to the list. A. F. P. 
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WE have received the numbers for April, July, and October, 
1918, and January, 1919, i.e. Vol. IV., of the Catholic Historical 
Review (Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., $1 each, 
annual subscription $3). Among their contents are the following, 
of interest to others besides students of the history of Roman 
Catholicism—July ; ‘* Explorers and Pioneers of Illinois, 1673-1790,”’ 
by Dr. J. B. Culemans; ‘‘ Diocesan Organisation in the Spanish 
Colonies, 1565-1819,’’ by Dr. E. Ryan; ‘‘ New Netherland Intoler- 
ance,”” by Dr. F. J. Zwierlein. October: ‘‘ The Church in Borin- 
queu (Porto Rico) from 1513,’’ by H. G. Doyle. January: ‘‘ The 
Gallipolis Colony (French) in Ohio (1790),’’ by the Rev. L. J. 
Kenny; “ Florida’s First Bishop, 1527’’ (an addendum to Dr. 
Ryan’s article in July), by Z. Engelhardt; ‘“‘ The Pedro Fages MS. 
on California (1769),’’ edited and translated by Dr. H. I. Priestley. 

KE. J. D. 


WE have also received the Class List Fine Arts and Archeology, 
including Architecture, of the Subject Index to Periodicals (The 
Atheneum, 2s. 6d.), reviewed in our January number, completing the 
seb specially interesting to students of history, and containing many 
entries on medieval and modern topography (over thirty on London 
alone), as well as those on medals, numismatics, prehistoric and 
classical antiquities, ete.; The Palace of Westminster, by H. F. 
Westlake (63 pp., seven photographs, but no plan; John Lane, 1s.), 
a guidebook of little value historically, giving nearly 30 pp. to 
explanations of the frescoes, while making no attempt to explain 
the arrangement of the House of Lords, with its great historical 
significance; Austria-Hungary and her Slav Subjects, by F. May 
Dickinson Berry (48 pp., Allen and Unwin, 1s.), a well-intentioned 
effort to elucidate the problem of the Habsburg Empire before the 
crash of 1918, by a writer whose general historical equipment is 
hardly adequate (‘‘ The Franks . . . under Charlemagne vanquished 
other German races,’’ including ‘‘ our own ancestors the Saxons ’’; 
“in 1815 . . . a so-called ‘Holy Alliance’ was instituted by the 
States participating in the congress, which was to meet every four 
years, to secure the carrying out of the conditions of the treaty '’); 
and A Short Ilislory of the S.P.C.K., by W. K. Lowther Clarke 
(106 pp., 1s.). The main object of this last is to arouse interest in the 
work of the society; it gives, however, some account of its earlier 
days (abridged from the bicentenary History published in 1898, and 
the Minutes and Correspondence, 1698-1704, edited by Canon 
McClure), including a chapter on the ‘“ Charity Schools.’’ There 
were fifty-four of these in 1704 in and near London, thirty-four in 
the provinces; but, soon after, that at Bradford-on-Avon, in order not 
to interfere with the supply of child labour, had to be “ carried on 
during the breakfast and dinner hours—9 to 10 a.m. and 3 to 4 p.m. 
The employers paid 5s. yearly for each child, and allowed longer 
time for schooling when trade was slack.’’ E. J. D. 
















UNIVERSITY RESEARCH. 


[Under this heading it is proposed to indicate the main lines of 
historical research, pursued in various Schools of History, by giving 
lists of theses and publications accepted for higher degrees, essays 
by graduates awarded University Prizes, etc.,' with the names of the 
Professors and other teachers, if any, under whose direction they 
were prepared. When the work has been printed, particulars of 
publication will be added in footnotes. In each University the 
degree of Doctor of (or in) Letters (or Literature) may be awarded 
on consideration of the candidate’s whole contribution to the advance- 
ment of learning; in all except Birmingham, Leeds, and London 
the work submitted must have been published. Theses accepted for 
the lower degrees are frequently published later, wholly or in part.? 

As most work of the kind was suspended during the War, it has 
been decided to inaugurate the series by lists covering the years 
1911-1918, inclusive. The lists for Cambridge, Liverpool, and 
Oxford are in an advanced stage of preparation, and we hope to 
publish them in our next Number. The names printed in capitals at 
the foot of each University list are those of the compilers.) 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
M.A. 
The Irish Druids. By Christine Standing. 1916. (Miss A. M. Cooke.) 
The English Church in the 13th Century. By F. R. Wortz. 1911. (Miss 
Cook 


e. 

The Religious Policy of Archbishop Peckham. By H. Cox. 1911. (Miss 
Cooke.) - 

Archbishop Peckham. By T. W. Pay. 1917. (Miss Cooke.) 

The Later History of the Franciscans in the Universities of Paris and Oxford, 
By Janet Dykes. 1916. (Miss Cooke.) 

The Third Order of Penitents. By C. W. Hutton. 1917. (Miss Cooke.) 

Some Later Followers of St. Francis. By Constance Mawson. 1918. (Miss 
Cooke.) 
The Early Life of Archbishop Parker. By A. E. Warren. 1912. (Prof. 
Grant.) 

The Action of the Privy Council in Ecclesiastical Matters in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. By P. P. W. Gendall. 1911. (Prof. Grant.) 

Whitgift. By W. C. Thomas, 1915. (Prof. Grant.) 

Danby. By A. Mabel Evans. 1918. (Prof. Grant.) 

Madame de Maintenon. By R. H. D. G. Byrne. 1915. (Prof. Grant.) 

Early Nonconformity, with local illustrations. By C, E. Wright. 1916. 
(Prof. Grant.) 

‘The Political Philosophy of Burke. By A. E. Dean. 1913. (Prof. Grant.) 

The Commune of Paris, 1790-1792. By J. R. Firth. 1913. (Prof. Grant.) 

Robespierre ;: The Last Phase. By J. L. Tomlinson. 1913. (Prof. Grant.) 

English Elementary Schools, 1801-1840. By A. Birtles. 1911. (Prof. Welton.) 

The Free Traders, 1840-46. By Sarah J. Caldwell. 1911. (Prof. Clapham.) 

The Condition of the Irish Peasantry, 1840-50. By J. P. Hinckley. 1917. 
(Prof. Grant.) 


' The regulations under which the various degrees and prizes are awarded may 
be found in the Calendars of the ee Universities, — , 
* Publication o# a book is indicated by printing the title in italics, publisher 


and date being ov in the notes, Publication in other forms is indicated by 


the notes only. In the doctorate lists, etc. signifies various papers and articles. 
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itt.D. 
eos Albert Peel. The Seconde Parte of a Register: Being a Calendar of 
MSS. under that Title Intended for Publication by the Puritans, c¢ 1593.’ 


A. J. Grant. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Historical subjects may be offered not only for the degrees of M.A. and 
D.Lit., but also for those of M.Sc. (instituted 1914) and D.Sc. (Economics). 
Copies of all theses and publications accepted are deposited in the University 
Library, South Kensington. 


M.A., M.Sc., and D.Sc, 

Theses accepted for External degrees are not included in this list, as they 
were not prepared under the direction of the University. 

Ancient Indian Education.” By F. E. Keay, M.A., 1917. (Professor Adams.) 

Public Administration in Ancient India.* By P. Banerjea (Bandyopadhyay), 
D.Sc. (Econ.). 1916. (Mr. Lees-Smith.) 

The History of Miletus to the Anabasis of Alexander. By Adelaide G. 
Dunham, M.A. 1913. (Mr. M. O. B. Caspari.) 

‘The Campaign of Xerxes from the Persian side. By J. A. Dodd, M.A. 1913. 
(Dr. J. K. Fotheringham.) 

The Legislation of Caius Gracchus. By G. A. Le Chavetois, M.A. 1912. 
(Dr. J. K. Fotheringham.) 

Roman Agriculture in the Time of the Gracchi. By Claire A. J. Moore, M.A. 
1914. (Mr. Caspari.) 

Sardinia under the Roman Republic. By Ellen M. Adams, M.A. 1917. (Mr. 
Caspari and Miss A. M. Ramsay.) 

Numidia under the Roman Republic. By Sybil M. Gates, M.A. 1917. (Mr. 
Caspari and Mr. N. H. Baynes.) 

The Political Activity of Clodius. By Muriel D. Whitehouse, M.A. 1916. 
(Mr. Caspari and Miss A. M. Ramsay.) 

Hildebrand’s Conception of the Church. By Dorothy Dymond, M.A. 1915. 
(Miss Hilda Johnstone and the Rev. Prof. J. P. Whitney, D.D.) 

The Importance of Winchester as the Capital of England from. the 10th to 
the 12th Century. By P. Meadows, M.A. 1911. (Mr. Hubert Hall.*) 

The Forest of Dean in its Relations with the Crown during the 12th and 
13th Centuries. My Margaret L. Bazeley, M.A. 1911. (Mr. E. I. Carlyle and 
Miss Hayes Robinson.) 

The Local Administration of the Sheriff in the 13th Century. By Margaret 
A. Hennings, M.A. 1916. (Mr. E. I. Carlyle, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, and Miss 
F. Street.) 

The English View of Usury and the Distribution of Wealth in the Later 
Middle Ages. By H. G. Richardson, M.A. 1912. (Mr. Hall.) 

English Apprenticeship and Child Labour.’ By Olive J. Dunlop, D.Sc. 
(Econ.). 1912. (Mrs. Lilian Knowles, Litt.D.) 

The Italian Merchants in England, 1272-1399; especially in connexion with 

a, Weel Trade. By Ada Neild, M.A. 1914. (Prof, Pollard and Dr. Rachel 


eid. 

Archbishop Winchelsey : a sketch of a critical period in the relations between 
Church and State. By F. Barton, M.A. ; 

English Nunneries in the Later Middle Ages, c. 1250-1535. By Eileen E. 
Power, M.A. 1916. (Mr. Hall.) 

The History of English Patriotism." By E. C. Wingfield-Stratford, D.Sc. 
(Econ.). 1913. (Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson.) 

The Household of the Queens of England during the First Part of the 14th 
Century. By Alice M. Best, M.A. 1916. (Miss Hilda Johnstone.) 

Constitutional and Diplomatic Aspects of the Ordinances of 1311. By Mabel 
H. Mills, M.A. 1912. (Mr. J. W. Allen.) 


Cambridge Univ. Press, 1915. * Milford, 1918. 

* Macmillan, 1916. * Univ. of London Press, 1915. 

*Mr. Hall, as Reader in Palwography, assists in the general training for 
research of most London students dealing with medieval subjects; those with 
whom his name is connected above also prepared their theses under his direction. 
“et included in 7'rans, Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeol, Soe., xxxiii., 

"Fisher Unwin, 1912. Set also 7'rans. Roy. Hist, Soc., 1911. 

* John Lane, 1913. 
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Social and Constitutional Tendencies in the Early Years of Edward II]? 
By Dorothy Hughes, M.A. 1913. (Mr. J. W. Allen and Prof. Pollard.) 

The Date and Authorship of the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum,”* By Dorothy 
K, Hodnett, M.A., Bristol 1918. (Prof. Pollard and Miss E. Jeffries Davis.) 

The Medieval Irish Parliament. By Helen Scott, M.A. 1914. (Prof. 
Pollard.) 

The Great Council in the 15th Century."' By T. F. T. Plucknett, M.A. 
1917. (Prof. Pollard and Miss Davis.) 

The Condition of the Clergy at the Time of the Reformation in England. 
By Myra K. R. Cotton, M.A. 1916. vee Pollard.) 

“The Judiciary in Relation to Legislation and Constitutional Development 
during the Reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. By J. J. MacGinley, A. 
1915. (Prof. Pollard.) 

The Jurisdiction of the Privy Council under the Tudors. By Edna F. White, 
M.A. 1918. (Prof. Pollard and Miss Davis.) 

The Treason Legislation of the Reign of Henry VIII."* By Isobel D. 
Thornley, M.A. 1917. (Prof. Pollard and: Miss Davis.) 

The Dissolution of the English Nunneries. By Hilda T. Jacka, M.A. 1917. 
(Mr. E. I. Carlyle and Miss Strect.) 

Parliamentary Representation in the 16th Century. By W. 8S. Dann, M.A. 
1911. (Prof. Pollard.) 

a Beginnings of English Trade with Guinea and the East Indies, 1550-1599. 

deny Eliot, M.A. 1915. (Prof. Pollard and Dr. A. P. Newton.) 
ene E First Settlement of the Maritime Nations in the Spanish Antilles. By 
P. W. Day, M.A. 1916. (Dr. Newton.) 

The Parish in the 17th Century in the North Riding.’* By Eleanor Trotter, 
M.A. 1913. (Prof. Pollard and Dr. Reid.) 

The Shipmoney Levies under Charles I. and their Influence on Local Feeling. 
By Sarah E. Foster, M.A. 1914. (Mr. E. I. Carlyle and Miss Street.) 

Irish Trade in the Time of Strafford. By Hilda M. Davis, M.A., 1911. 
(Prof. Pollard.) 

The Relations between England and France during the Great Rebellion."* 
By Dorothy A. Bigby, M.A. 1912. (Prof. Pollard.) 

English “Taxation, 1640-1799.'* By W. Kennedy, D.Sc. (Econ.). 1912. 
(Prof. Cannan.) 

The Mercantile Aspect of English Foreign Policy during the Reign of 
Charles II. By D. G. E. Hall, M.A. 1917. (Prof. Hearnshaw and Dr. 
Newton.) 

‘The Position of England towards the Baltic Powers, 1689-1697.'* By Margery 
Lane, M.A. 1911. (Mr. Hall.) 

Social Conditions in Ireland in the 17th and 18th Centuries as Illustrated 
by Early Quaker Records. By Isabel Grubb, M.A. 1916. (Dr. Caroline Skeel.) 

influences of the Improvements in Agriculture during the Reigns of George I. 
and George II. By M. J. Truscott, M.A. 1914. (Prof. Pollard.) 

Municipal Origins: A History of Private Bill Legislation, 1740-1835." By 
F. H. Spencer, D.Se. (Econ.). 1911. (Prof. Sidney Webb.) 

Uhatham’s Colonial Policy." By Kate Hotblack, D.Se. (Econ.). 1917. 
(Mr. Hall.) 

Lmigration from the United Kingdom to N. America, 1763-1912." By S. C. 
Johnson, D.Sc. (Econ.). 1913. (Dr. Knowles.) 

Constitutional Development at the Cape of Good Hope, 1795-1854. By G. W. 
Eybers, MtA. 1916, (Dr. Newton.) 

The Prelude to the Great Trek. By J. E. Holloway, D.Sc. (Econ.). 1917. 
(Dr. Pember Reeves.) 


* Univ. of Rendiein ee (Hodder and Stoughton), 1915 

Part of this and one of its appendices were published, with additional 
material collected by Miss W. P. White - other members of the Seminar, 
in the English Historical Review, April, 191 

** Part included in “The Place o the a il in the 15th Century,”’ 7'rane. 
Moy. Hist, Soc., 1918. (The Alexander Prize Essay.) 

** Parts included in “Treason by Words in the 15th Century,” ng. Hist. 
Mev., Oct., 1917, and “The Treason Legislation of 1531-34,’ T'rans, Roy. Hist. 
Boe., 1917 ‘(The Alexander Prize Essay). 

* Shortly to be published by the Cambridge Univ. Press. 





** For a document appended to this see Mng, Hist, Rev., April, 1913. 
** Bell and Sons, 1913, ‘* Part published in 7'rans, Roy. Hist, Soe., 1911. 
** Constable, 1911. Routledge, 1917. 


* Routledge, 1913 
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The CUolonisation of Australia, 1829-42.2° By R C. Mills, D.Sc. (Econ.). 
1915. (Dr. Pember Reeves.) 

The Development of Rates of Poatage.2" By A. D. Smith, D.Sc. (Econ.). 
1917. (Prof. Graham Wallas.) 

The Relations of National and Lvcal Finance in England since 1832.77 By 
J. W. Grice, D.Sc. (Econ.). 1911. (Prof. Cannan.) 

The Activities of Catholics in Matters of Education in England. By 
A. P. Braddock, M.A. 1917. (Prof. Adamson.) 

The Influence of 1848 on Education. By Olive W. Sinclair, M.A. 1916. 
(Prof. Adamson.) 

Problems of English Elementary Education since 1870. By H. A. Grimshaw, 
M.Se. (Econ.). 1918. (Prof. Graham Wallas.) 

Economic Phenomena Before and After War.” By S. Secerov, M.Se. (Econ.). 
1918. (Prof. A. L. Bowley.) 

D.Lit. 

1911. External. F. W. Tickner. Patriotism in English Literature, to the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth. 

1912. Catherine B. Firth. The English Church in the Time of Edward IV.*' 
(Prof. Pollard.) 

Rachel R. Reid. The Council in the North. (Prof. Pollard.) 

Ext. P. Studer. The Ouk Book of Southampton.* 

Ext. Foster Watson. The English Grammar Schools to 16607*; The Begin- 
nings of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in England.”’ 

1913. B. L. K. Henderson. The Charters of the Protectorate.** (Mr. Hall.) 

Bertha C. Rider. The (ireek House: Its History and Development.” 
(Prof. Ernest Gardner.) 

1914. Ext. W. E. Beet. The Rise of the Papacy**; The Early Roman Epis- 
copate,** 7 

Bret. A. P. Newton. The Colonising Activities of the English Puritans.”? 
A Report upon the Papers of the Royal African Company drawn up for the 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1913; etc. 

1915. W. W. Seton. 7'wo 15th Century Franciscan Rules® ; Some New Sources 

for the Life of Blessed Agnes of Bohemia* ; etc. 

1917. B. Baruya. Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the Buddha. (Mrs. 
Mabel H. Bode, Ph.D.) 

Ext. E. F. Churchill. The Dispensing Power in England.** 

1918. Ext. G. W. Eybers. Select Constitutional Documents Illustrating 
8. African History, 1795-1910,** with an Introduction; Instruetien voor het 
Bestuur van de Buitendistrikten van de Kaap de Goede Hoop, 1805°*; The 
Constitutional History of the Cape of Good Hope, 1652-1872; ete. 


E. Jerrries Davis 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Historical subjects may be offered not only for the degrees of M.A., Ph.D. 
(instituted 1918), and D.Litt., but also for those of M.Ed. and M.Com. 

M.A. and M.Ed. 

The following list includes only those theses produced under the direction 
of the University or recognised by the University by publication through 
its Press. 

The Senatorial Opposition to the Early Roman Empire. By Winifred Biggs, 
M.A. 1917. (Prof. Anderson.) 


* Sidgwick and Jackson, 1915. ** Allen and Unwin, 1917. 
*P.S. King, 1910. ** Routledge, 1919. 

* Part published in ‘Benefit of Clergy in the Time of Edward 1,” Hag. Hist. 
Rev., April, 1917. 

“Southampton Record Soc., 1910 and 1911. 2 vols. and Supplement 
* Cambridge Univ. Press, 1908. 2" Pitman, 1909. 

* Part published in 7'rans, Roy, Hist. Soe., 1912. 

** Cambridge Univ. Press, 1916. *"C. H. Kelly, 1910. 

™ Ibid., 1913. Vale Univ, Press, 1914. 
“E. E. T. S., 1914. 

British Soc. of Franciscan Studies, 1915. 

**Part published in Hng. Hist, Rev., July, 1919. 

** Routledge, 1918. 

* Prepared for publication by the Historisch Genootschap van Utrecht 
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Pope Eugenius III. By Elsie Tesh, M.A. 1918. (Prof. Tout.) 

The Templars in England. By Agnes M. Sandys, M.A. 1918. (Prof. 
Tout.) 

The Council of Lyons, 1274. By Ethel M. Woodall, M.A. 1917. (Mr. A. G. 
Little and Prof. Tout.) i 

Some Aspects of the Life and Work of Archbishop Pecham. By Dorothy 
Sutcliffe, M.A. 1918. (Prof. Tout.) ; 

The Edwardian Settlement of Wales, 1284-1307.°° By J. G. Edwards, M.A. 
1915. (Prof. Tout.) 

The Administration of Cheshire in the 13th and Early 14th Century. By 
Margaret Tout, M.A. 1918 (Prof. Tait.) 

The Taxation of Wool, 1327-48.°° By F. R. Barnes, M.A. 1912. (Prof 
Unwin.) 

The London Lay Subsidy of 1332.°° By Margaret Curtis, M.A. 1912, 
(Prof. Unwin.) 

Calais under Edward III.** By Dorothy Greaves, M.A. 1912. (Prof 
Unwin. 

The Societies of the Bardi and Peruzzi and their dealings with Edward ITI." 
By E. Russell, M.A. 1912. (Prof. Unwin.) 

The Wine Trade with Gascony under Edward III.*° By F. Sargeant, M:A. 
1912. (Prof. Unwin.) 

The Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole.*° By Margaret 
Deanesley, M.A. 1915. . (Prof. Tout.) 

The Office of Principal Secretary to the Crown under Elizabeth and the 
Early Stewarts. By Florence M. G. Evans, M.A. 1918. (Prof. Tout.) 

The Arian Movement in England.” By J. H. Colligan, M.A. 1911. (The 
Rev. A. Gordon and Prof, Tout.) 

Philip Francis and the Problem of British Government in Bengal. By 
Sophia Weitzman, M.A. 1917. (Prof. Muir and Prof, Tout.) 

The Development of the Capitalist Employer in Industry during the Indus- 
trial Revolution. By W. Bradburn, M.A. 1914. (Prof. Unwin.) 

Manchester and the Movement for National Hlementary Education, 1800- 
1870.% By S. E. Maltby, M.Ed. 1916. (Prof. Findlay.) 


D.Litt. 


1913. The Rev. B. Nightingale. 7'he Ejected of 1662 in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, Their Predecessors and Successors.“* (The Rev. A. Gordon 
and Prof. Tout.) 


** Partly published in Hng. Hist. Rev., April, 1914, Oct., 1915, and Jan., 1916. 

** Published in Finance and Trade under Edward III., edited by Prof. Unwin, 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1918. 

“Univ. Press, 1915. See also Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1914. 

*' Also Professor Firth, of the University of Oxford. 

*? Univ. Press, 1913. * Thid., 1918. “*Tbid., 1911. 2 vols. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


[Under this head it is proposed to give a list of most of the books 
dealing with history which have appeared during the preceding 
quarter, with an indication of the contents when they are not clearly 
expressed in the title. The references are, unless otherwise stated, 
to notices in The Times Literary Supplement, the pages of which 
are numbered continuously and can therefore be identified . without 
spectfication of date.,| 


Worio-Powvr and Evolution, By Hinpu Achievements (Ancient and 
Fileworth Huntington. Yale Univ. Medieval) in Exact Science. By Benoy 
Press. 108. 6d. (p, 3659.) Kumar Sarkar. xiii+82 pp. Long- 

Lerrens, etc,, from Erech, Neo mans. 48, 6d. 

Babylonian Period, in the Collection of 

J, B. Nies, By C, KE, Keiser, 42 pp., Loca, GoOveRNMENT IN ANCIENT 
plates, Yale Univ, Press (Milford). Inpia. By R. Mookerji. xix+229 i 
21s. Clarendon Press. 128. 6d. (p. 433. 





1919] NEW BOOKS 


Philosophy. 
The 
pp. 


By A. 
eritage of 
Milford. 


Tue SAMKAYA 
Berriedale Keith. 
India Series.) 1 
Ie. 6d. y 

Srupres in the History of Ideas. Ed. 
by the Dept. of Philosophy, Columbia 
University. Vol. I., 272 pp. Colum 
bia Univ. Press — 8s. 6d. 

Toe Puormace of Etheria. Ed. 
M. L. McClure and OC. L. Feltoe. 
(Translations of Christian Literature 
Series.) xlviii+103 pp. 8.P.C.K. 6s. 
(p. 420.) 

Tae Master oF THE Orrices in the 
Later Roman Empire. By A. E. R. 
Boak. x+160 pp. The Macmillan Co. 
4a. 6d. 

ConsTaNTINOPLE Byzantine et les 
Voyageurs du Levant. Par J. Ebersolt. 
Leroux. 9.50/. (p. 448.) 

Tue Greek OrtTHopox Cuurcn. By 
the Rev. C. Callinicos. ix+60 pp. 
Longmans. 38. 6d. 

Tae Srory or THE Scottish CHuRCH 
from the Earliest Times. By Ninian 
Hill. xi+263 pp. MacLehose. 7s. 6d. 

Smeticnrs on Scottish History. By 
M. Barrett, O.S.B. 244 pp. Sands. 
6a. 6d. 

Acta Dominorum Concinir (of Scot 
land). Vol. II., 1469-1501. Ed. G. 
Neilson and H. Paton. Edinburgh : 
H.M. Stationery Office. £1. ( 412.) 

Tue TouRNAMENT. By R. C. Ulephen. 
Pref. C. J. ffoulkes. Methuen. 42s. 
(p. 345.) 

Vue Générate de |’Histoire de Bel- 
gique. Par H. Vander Linden. 287 
pp- Payot. 4.50/. 

EspaXa vista por los Extranjeros (to 
end of Sixteenth Century.) By J. G. 
Mercadal. 2 vols. Madrid : Biblioteca 
nueva. 3.50 ptas. each. (p. 397.) 

Hetes ror Srupents of History. 
6. The Care of Documents. By C. 
Johnson. 6d. 7. The Public Record 
Office, Dublin. By R. H. Murray. 8d. 
§ The French Wars of Religion. 6d. 
13. The French Renaissance. 8d. By 
A. Tilley. 14. English Economic His- 
tory. By W. Cunningham. 15. Parish 
History and Records. By A. H. Thomp- 
son. 16. Colonial History. By A. 
Newton. S.P.C.K. 

Tue Expanston of Europe, 1415-1789. 
By W. C. Abbott. 2 vols.  xiii+512 
+xii+463 pp. New York: Holt. 
£1 7s. 6d. 

Evropzan Treaties bearing on the 
History of the United States and its 

dencies to 1648. Ed. F. G. Daven- 
port. vi+387 pp. Washington: The 
Carnegie Institution. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Boox or Duarte Bansosa. (1518 

4D.) Trans. from the Portuguese and 


ed. M. L. Dames. Vol. I. The Hakluyt 


Soe. (p. 180.) 
La TORIA D’Irauta di Guicciardini, 
sugli originali manoscritti a cura di A, 


AND NEW EDITIONS 


60 lire. 


181 


Gherardi. 4 vols. Sansoni. 
(p. 472.) 

Die Ursacuen der Reformation. Von 
G. v. Below. xvi+187 pp. 1917. 
Munich and Berlin : R. Oldenbourg. 

LuTHEeRsTupIEN. Verdffentlicht von 
den Mitarbeitern der Weimarer Luther- 
ausgabe. vi+285 pp. 1917. Weimar: 
H. Béhlans Nachfolger. 

Tue Hovsenotp of a Tudor Noble- 
man. By P. V. B. Jones. 277 pp. 
Urbana: Univ. of Illinois. 68. 6d. 

EvizaBetHaN Utster. By Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. 352 pp. Hurst and Blackett. 
16s. (p. 332.) 

SCAPIGLIATURA ITALIANA a Londra al 
Tempo di Shakespeare. By G. 8. 
Gargano. Instituto Britannico di 
Firenze. 21. (p. 356.) 

Tue Potrrican Works of James I. 
Intro. J. H. MclIlwain. (Harvard 
Political Classics, Vol. I.) cxi+354 pp. 
Bibliography. Harvard Univ. Press 
(Milford). 17s. (p. 441.) 

Tue Noresoox and Account Book of 
Nicholas Stone, Master Mason to James 
I. and Charles I. Ed. W. L. Spiers. 
His diary when in France and Italy, 
1638-42. Ed. A. J. Finberg. xviii+ 
208 pp. The Walpole Soc. (p. 375.) 

Tue Turee Sraces in the volation 
of the Law of Nations. By C. van Vollen- 
hoven. 102 pp. The Hague: Nijhoff. 
G.1. 

Tue Freepom of the Seas. By Sir F. 
Piggott. ii+90 pp. For the Historical 
Section of the Foreign Office. Milford. 
3s. 6d. 

THe Pitcrms and their History. 
By R. G. @Usher. xiii+310 pp. The 
Macmillan Co. 10s, 6d. (p. 356.) 

A Description of Plymouth Colony. 
By John Pory (1622). With contem- 
porary accounts of English Colonisation 
elsewhere. Ed. C. Burrage. xxiv+65 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. £1 1s. 

Waitincs on American History, 1916. 
Compiled by Grace G. Griffin. xvi+ 
200 pp. Yale Univ. Press (Milford). 
10s. 6d. 

Cuesntre Crassts Minutes, 1691- 
1745. Ed. A. Gordon.  vii+220 pp. 
The Chiswick Press. (p. 388.) 

Marra THeresa. Von E. Guglia. 2 
vols. vi+388+418 pp. 1917. Munich 
and Berlin : R. Oldenbourg. 

Tue Coxontes and Imperial Federa- 
tion, 1754-1919. By A. F. Hattersley. 
118 pp. Pietermaritzburg: P. Davis. 
4s 


Florence : 


HrstoricaL Pvuarications relating to 


Canada. Ed. G. M. Wrong, H. H. 
Langton, and W. Stewart Wallace. 
Vol. XXIT., 1917 and 1918. xiii+208 
pp. Toronto Univ. Press. 6s, 6¢. 

Tue Maseres Lerrers, 1766-8. Fed. 
W. Stewart Wallace. 135 pp. Univ. 
of Toronto Library (Milford), 58, 62. 
(p. 466.) 
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Tse CovontaL Mercuants and the 
American Revolution, 1763-76. By 

M. Schlesinger. 647 pp. New 
York : Longmans. 17s. 

James Maptson’s Nores of Debates 
in the Federal Convention of 1787. By 
J. B. Scott. xviii+149 pp. Milford. 
10s. 6d. (p. 382.) 

SupPLEMENT to the Letters of Horace 

Walpole. P. Toynbee. vols. 
XXVli+288+4viii+307 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 17s. (p. 411.) 
HIsToORICAL Peansues. Vol. III., 
1700-1800 ; Vol. IV., 1800-1850. Chosen 
by Emery Walker. Lives by C. R. L. 
Fletcher. Intro, C. F. Bell. xliii+ 
268+-vili+332 pp. Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d. each. (p. 399.) 

Tue Frencx Revo vtion. 
H. Webster. xv+519 pp. 
Zils. ( 


By Nesta 
Constable. 


between the United States and Prussia. 
Ed. J. B. Scott. viii+207 pp. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
(Milford). 8s. 6d. (p. 154.) 

Tue Evotvurion or Mopern Ger- 
many. By W. H. Dawson. New and 
Revised Edition. 444 pp. Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. n. 

Tre German Empire and the Unity 
Movement. By W. H. Dawson. 2 vols. 
xx+480+xii+512 pp. Allen and Un- 
win. 168. each vol. (p. 172.) 

Gescuicuts |Europas, 1815-1871. 
Von A. Stern. Band VII., 1848-54. 
xxv+796 pp. 1916. Stuttgart and 
Berlin : J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung 
Nachfolger. 

Ture Lost Fruits oF WAsERLOO. 
J. 8. Bassett. xix+289 pp. 
lan Co. 6s. 6d. 

ComMERCE aND INDuUsTRy, 1815-1914. 
Ed. W. Page. 2 vols. I., Historical 
Review. II., Statistical Tables. xv+ 
492+xx+239 pp. 7 maps. Constable. 
32s. + 24s. 

Tue Story of Peterloo. 
Bruton. 45 pp. 
Press. 1s. 

EpucaTion 


By 
Macmil- 


oy. A. 
Manchester Univ. 
and 


Social Movements, 


HISTORY 


rr 443.) . 
Tue Treaties of 1785, 1799, and 1828 


ocr, 


1700-1850. By A. E. Dobbs. xiv+257 
pp. Longmans. 108, 6d. (Hdwe. 
Nupplt., p. 135.) 

{en ECCLESIASTICAL ComMissIon, By 
Sir L. T. Dibdin and 8S. E. Downing. 
127 pp. Macmillan. le. 

Tue Rise oF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 
Republics as told in the Lives of their 
Liberators. By W. S. Robertson. xvi 
+380 p. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

Cartas de Sucre al Libertador. Ed. 
D, F. O'Leary (1879); reprint ed. B. 
Fombona. Madrid : Editorial America. 
(p. 370.) 

Sourncesook of Australian History. 
Ed. Gwendolen H. Swinburne.  viii+ 
211 pp. Bell. 5s. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF 
K. J. Latourette. 
Macmillan Co. 8s. 

MoperN and Contemporary European 
By J. 8. Schapiro. Ed. J. T. 
Houghton 


OF JAPAN. By 
xi+237 pp. The 


History. 
Shotwell. xiv-+804 
Mifflin. 12s, 6d. 

European History since 1870. By 
C. H. Carrey. xii+235 pp. Sydney: 
The Teachers’ College Press. 4s. 6d. 

Economic PHENOMENA before and 
after War. By S. Secerov. viii+226 
pp. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE since 1870. By B. 
Cerf. viii+190 pp. The Macmillan 
Co. 68. 6d. 

Curer AND TRisuNE: Parnell and 
Davitt. By M. M. O’Hara.  viii+330 
pp. Maunsel. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Principres of Citizenship. By 
Sir H, Jones. ix+180 pp. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. (Educ. Supplt., p. 183.) a 

ys. 


Pp. 


Tue STATE AND THE NATION. 
Jenks. vii+312 pp. Dent. 4s. 

Tue Stare in Peace and War. By 
John Watson. xii+296 pp. MacLehose. 
7s. 6d. 

NationaL and International Right 
and Wrong : two Essays. By H. Sidg- 
wick. Preface by Viscount Bryce. 
Allen and Unwin. 1s. 6d. (p. 419.) 

Avtuority in the Modern State. By 
H. J. Laski. x+398 PP, Yale Univ. 
Press (Milford). 12s. 6d. (p. 455.) 


CURRENT HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


Tue Sraresman’s Year-Book, 1919. 
Ed, Sir J. Scott Keltie and M. Epstein, 
lii+-1476 pp. Macmillan. 188 

GreateR Evroptan GOVERNMENTS. 
By A. L, Lowell. xi+329 pp. Harvard 
Univ. Press (Milford). 6s. 6d. 

Conrurrrs Pourrict e Riforme Costi- 
tuzionali, By T. Tittoni. Bari: 
Laterza. Lire 7,50. (p. 390.) 

Messaces, Discours, etc., de M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré, Blond et Gay.  (p. 
418.) 

Mopern 
Barker. 
larged. 


Ellis 
rewritten and en- 
Murray, 158. 


Gynwany, By J. 
6th edn, 
x +496 pp 


1914. By F.-M. Viscount French. 
xiii+414 pp. Constable. 21s. (p. 346.) 

Le Revers de 1914. Par le Lt.-Col. 
de Thomasson. Berger-Levrault. 4.50/. 
(p. 354.) ; 

“T’Erreur’’ de 1914; Réponse aux 
Critiques. Par le Général Berthaut. 
Pref. J. Reinach. G. van Ocest. 4.50. 
p. 331.) 

Les Granpes BatarLces de la Guerre. 
Par le Général Berthaut. G. van Oecst. 
Af. (p. 455.) 

La Granpe Guerre sur le Front 
Occidental. Par le Général Palat. 4 
vols, Chapelot. 25/. (p. 406.) 
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Tue Battie of the Falkland Islands. 
By Commander H. Spencer-Cooper. 
xii+224 pp. Cassell. 68. (p. 371.) 

OstEND AND ZeEBRUGGE, April and 
May, 1918. Despatches, etc. Ed. C. 
Sanford Terry. 224 pp. Milford. 
6s. 6d. ; 

Tae Apvance of the Egyptian Ex- 

itionary Force, 1917-18. H.M. 
oes Cffice. 68. (p. 419.) 

Dre Récxrturune des Westheeres, 
1918-19. Berlin: Mittler. 1 mk. (p. 
34. 

des Krieges. Von H. 
Stegemann. 2 vols. Stuttgart : Deutscher 
Verlags-Anstalt. 24m. each. (p. 394.) 

Science AND War. By Lord Moulton 
(The Rede Lecture, 1919). 59 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 3s, 6d. 

PRoBLEMS OF THE WAR. ‘Papers read 
before the Grotius Soc. in the year 
1918. With an appendix (The Freedom 
of the Scheldt). lvi.+295 pp. Sweet 
and Maxwell. 10s. 

Et Perv y la Gran pgp By J. B. 
de Lavalle. Lima. (p. 365.) 

Ten Years near the German Frontier 
(in Denmark). By M. F. Egan. 291 
pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 


(p. 355 


HE einen Conco and the Berlin 
Act. By A. B. Keith. 344 pp. Clar- 


endon Press. 158. (p. 371.) 

NATIONALITIES in Sonants. By A. de 
Hevesy. 237 pp. Map. Bibliography. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

THe CraDLE or THE War (The Near 
East). By H. C. Woods. xxi+360 
pp. Murray. 12s. 

Tre Vinpication of Greek Policy, 
1912-17: speeches delivered in the 
Greek Chamber, Aug., 1917, by E. 
Venizelos, etc. Ed. J. Gennadius. 
224 pp. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 

Tue Sprrit or Russta. By T. G. 
Masaryk. Trans. E. and C. Paul. 
2 vols. xxii+480+xix+585 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 32s. (p. 383.) 

Tue Dark Pzopre: Russia’s Crisis. 
xi+226 pp. Tur Virtace : Russian Im- 
pressions. By E. —_ 234 pp. Mac- 
millan. 68. each. . 342.) 

Tue Rvsstan oe By B. 
satemnteel. 48 pp. C.°F. Roworth. 


<a Leacvug or Nations and other 
Questions of Peace. By Sir B. Pares. 
: ane Hodder and Stoughton. 
8. 6d. 


Tue Foretcn Poricy or Wooprow 
Witson, 1913-1917. By E. E. Robinson 
and V. J. West. viii +428 pp. The 
Macmillan Co. 8. 

GUARANTEES oF PEACE. 
and addresses, Jan. 
Together with the 
Germany and Austria With an 
Appendix containing the corrected 
text of the Armistice. vii+ 149 pp. 


Messages 
to Dec., 1918. 
Peace Notes to 
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INTERNATIONAL Ipgats: Speeches 
made in Europe, Dec., 1918, to Feb., 
1919. vii+152 pp. By Woodrow 
Wilson. Harpers. 4s. each. 

Tur Present Conriicr or Ipzats. 
By R. B. Perry. xiii+549 pp. Long- 
mans. 168. 

Lessons of the War. By O. Ferrara. 
Trans, from the Spanish by L. Graham. 
xii+253 rn 

THe SSvenanes of the League of 
Nations, with a commentary. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 3d. 

Stare Morauity and a League of 
Nations. By J. Walker and b 
Petre. 121 pp. Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

Earty Economic Errects of the 
War: Upon Canada, by A. Shortt, and 
upon Chile, by L. 8. Rowe. xvi+101 

Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace (Milford). 4s. 6d. 

War-trme Controt of Industry (in 
England). By H. L. Gray. xix+307 
pp. The Macmillan Co. ~ 

Co-OPERATION in a H. W. 
Wolff. Thacker. 12s. 3e7} 

Kast INpt1a : Financial hetepean for 
1919-20 and discussions thereon in the 
Legislative o- 4s. Review ot 
Trade, 1917-18. 4d SraTemeEnt of 
Moral and Meteriai Progress, 1917-18. 
2s. H.M. Stationery Office. 

Letter from the Government of 
India on the Questions raised in the 
Report on Constitutional Reforms. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 6d. 

Report of Lord Southborough’s Com- 
mittees on Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms. Vol. I., 1s.; Vol. If., 2s. 6d.; 
Vol. III., 9d. 4 8 Stationery Office. 
(Educ. Supplt., 

Epvcation_ in "hadie: 1912-17, Vol 
II., Appendices; 1917-18. By H. 
Sharp. 200+87 pp. Calcutta: The 
} ade — yaya Press. 38.418. (Educ. 
Su » pp. 195, 271.) 

Gal Year Boox of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. (Authoritative 
statistics for the period 1901-1917, cor- 
rected statistics for the period 1788- 
1900.) xl+1246 pp. Melbourne: 
McCarron, Bird. 

AvstraLia : Problems and Prospects. 
By Sir C. G. Wade. 111 pp. Claren- 
don Press. 48. (p. 431.) 

Tue Prosiem of the Pacific. By 
Brunsdon Fletcher. xxix+254 pp. 
Heinemann, 12s. . 230.) 

Tue Paciric: Past and Future. By 
G. H. Scholefield. xii+346 pp. Mur. 
ray. 158. (p. 331 

Curna’s New 
M. T. Z. Tyan. 
and Maxwell. Os. 

Javan in World Politics. 
Kawakami, xxvii-+300 pp. 
millan Co. 8s. 

Canadian Constitutional Law, 
A. E. F. Lefroy, 


ry pony Rv 
+ 286 pp. Sweet 


By K. K. 
The Mae 


Ry 
Intro, W. P. M 
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Kennedy. 
Maxwell. 
IMPERIAL ENGLAND. 
and C. E. Payne. 
Macmillan Co. 10s 
Tue Wak AND THE EmpIRe. 
C .P. Lucas. 


xlviii+322 pp. Sweet and 


By C. F. Lavell 
ix+395 pp. 
. 6d. 


The 


By Sir 
47 pp. Milford. 1s. 
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L’IRtANDE ENNEMEE. Par R. @ 
Escouflaire. Payot. 4 50/. (p. 164.) 
Joun Repmonp. By Warre B. Wells. 
210 pp. Nisbet. 8s. 6d. 
REDMOND’sS VINDICATION. 
O’Loughran. xix+212 pp. 
Unwin. 5s. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


Tue History or St. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Hospirat. By Norman Moore. 2 vols. 
xxii+614+ xili+992 pp. Pearson. £33e. 
(p. 274.) 

Tue Partsx of et Norwich. By 
Walter Rye. —— .) Norwich : 
W. Hunt. 

CrrencesteR Weavers’ Company: a 
review of its records, from 1580. By 
W. S. Harmer. 31 
shire Standard. 6d. 

Dunsrorp and its Rectors. By S. L. 
Ollard. v+76 pp. Mowbray. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Covcner Boox of Furness 
Abbey. Vol. II., Part IIT. on 
the publication, begun in 1885). 
Chetham Soc. 


p. The Gloucester 


Recorps of the Manor of Henley-in- 
Arden. Transcribed and ed. F, C. 
Wellstood. xxiv+149 pp. Stratford. 
on-Avon: Shakespeare Head Press. 
£2 28. (p. 456.) 

Leeps. By J. S. Fletcher. Suzr- 
FIELD. By the same. (“The Story of 
the English Towns”’ Series.) 127 pp. 
each. "SP. C.K. 3s. 6d. each. 


Tue Nortn Rivinc of Yorkshire, 
By W. J. Weston. (Cambridge County 
Geographies.) 8+161 pp. Illd. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. Zr 

Tue Srratinc Mercha: . Gild. By 
D. B. Morris. ae i) Stirling's 
Jamison and Munro. od. p. 444.) 


SCHOOLBOOKS, Erc. 


BrstiocrapHy for Teachers of His- 
tory. Edited by Eileen E. Power. 
Intro. E. Doorly. 51 pp. Women’s 
Seenits 2 196 —— 28. (Edue. 
Supplt., 

A Bane reais of the World. By 
G. W. Botsford. xv+518 pp. The 
Macmillan Co. 8s. (Educ. Supplt., 

p. 399.) 

» Gum Leavers. By L. W. Hopkin- 
son. Intro. W. 8. Ferguson. vii+259 
pp. eo 5s. (Educ. Supplt., 

111 
si Tue Cuitp’s Boox of English Por- 
traits (Richard II.—Lord Roberts). 
46 pp. ; 13 plates in colour. The Medici 
Soc. 58. 


Tue Epa Junior Histories. B 
A. L. Westlake and T. Franklin. Boo 
I., to 1154; Book II., 1154-1485; Book 
III. , The Age of Discovery. 76+71+64 
pp. W. and A. K. senor) ls. 4d. 
each. (Hduc Supplt., 

eT HisTory Bs ‘Chil ren. Part 

Hs 4 and E. Browne. 200 
= lackie. 2s. 6d. (Educ. Supplt., 


p. 271.) 


Brrrain in the Middle pm. By 
Florence L.. Bowman. ‘X+1 p. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 3s. “ede 

relating to 


Supplt., p. 219.) 

xTrRacts (in Latin) 
English Towns in the Middle Ages. 
Ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw. (Texts for 
_— No. 8.) 63 pp. S.P.C.K. 

Rererence History of England, 
1066-1910. By M. E. H. Hunter and 
G. G. Ledsam. “; Melrose. 
68. (duce. a. 2 142) 

Prars or Emprre. By W. L. and 
J. E. Courtney. 331 pp. Jarrold. 
15s. Begins with Captain Cook. 

THe NELSON ouch. Extracts 
selected by W. Jerrold. Intro. H. W. 
Wilson. xxvi+91 pp. Murray. 3s, 6d. 

en MAKING OF Mopenn Iraty. B 

ta bd Bailey. xi+283 pp. Cassel 

d, (Educ. Supplt., p. 147.) 

SxHort History ot the 
World War. By F. M. Bridge. viii+ 
254 pp. 22 maps. The ear Book 
Press. 68. (Hduc, Supplt., po) 


Great 








